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The beginning of the year is a good time to make 
resolutions, and the rest of the year is a good time 
for living up to them. Mr. Moody has said that we 
have an entire book of the Bible given to the Acts of 
the apostles, hut not a single page to their Resolu- 
tions. Most of us would have more to report of the 
good resolves of former years than of the good 
actions. Let it be different this year. It is already 
time for a beginning of the Acts of 1891. 


One of the hopeful signs of religious progress is 
the bringing of the Bible into American colleges as 
a prominent theme of study. Yale University has 
recently established a professorship in this line, and 
installed Professor Harper in its chair; Princeton 
has made a new beginning in a similar line; Am- 
herst has been doing a good work in the same direc- 
tion ; and Dickinson has started off vigorously, with 
a purpose of not being distanced by any of its com- 
peers. The entire subject is one of interest to all 
lovers of Bible study; hence the presentation of facts 


special attention by readers of this issue of The 
Sunday School Times. 


Men do not make occasions, but occasions make 
men. Occasions give men an opportunity to show 
themselves at their fullest and best; but, unless the 
occasion is a reality by itself, it cannot be made an 
opportunity for the wisest and ablest of men to 
exhibit his exceptional powers. And the occasions 
that do most for men of ability are occasions of spe- 
cial need, or of special trial, or of special bewilder- 
ment and perplexity. Not the times that seem 
Wholly favorable, but the times that seem altogether 
umpropitious, call loudest for men of character and 
individuality to assert themselves by doing that 
which needs to be done, although it seems an im- 
possibility. He who wants to make his mark in the 
world has reason to rejoice that everything seems 
against him in the line of his endeavors. 


It is no more fair to question the wisdom of a dis- 
pensation that denies us what we desire, simply be- 
cause it denies us, than it is to question the wisdom 
of that which grants us our desire simply because it 
does so grant it. Children are more likely to be 
logical and fair in this than grown persons are. All 
the “whys” of children are not “Why can’t 1?” 
Once in a while there is a searching question, “ Why 
can 1?” A girl of three as seriously questioned 
why she was allowed to take her dolly out on Sunday, 
as she had questioned why she could not make an 
indiscriminate use of playthings on a Sunday some 
weeks before. And a boy of six who was granted 
permission to do that which he was very desirous of 
doing, but was at the same time shown that the per- 
mission. was, for good reasons, reluctantly given, 
replied, “Then why do you let me do it?” So may 
we all learn a lesson from the fair-mindedness of 
children. We may as well wonder that God permits 
so much to his children, as wonder why he denies to 
them so much that they would have if they could. 


One of the chief delights of the investigating mind 
is the continual sighting of the golden threads of prin- 
ciple that bind together things great and small, and 
so unify the world of thought and action. Such 
glimpses of truth are open to every eye that is open 
for them. For instance, all our conversation may in 
somé sense be regarded as discussion. The inter- 
change of salutations, the perfunctory small-talk on 
the weather, the harmless or the harmful gossip, the 
formal lecture or sermon, each is, in one degree or 
another, a discussion: The artist’s picture is a dis- 
cussion with external nature, which addresses him, 
and to which he addresses himself. The symphony 
and the sonata are discussions with the world of 
sounds, and with the sentiments which they reveal or 
engender. \Even a battle is a discussion by balls 
and bayonets. And it is a principle of all dis- 
cussion that each party must recognize the rights of 
the other, as his equal for the time being. This 
principle may be recognized as one of those golden 
binding-threads where he who is more an onlooker 
than an inlooker might least expect to find it. It 
can be discerned in all aspects of true politeness. It 





bearing on it by Professor Rogers, who has this mat- 


ter in charge in Dickinson College, will- command | 


is to be found conspicuously present in the code of 


which aim to be settled by duels and other semi- 
barbarous methods. In the heat of parlianientary 
debate, a high-bred speaker will sometimes show his 
recognition of this principle by adopting the pro- 
nunciations used of particular words, by his antago- 
nist, where more than one pronunciation is current, 
and recognized as correct. In -art, that side of a 
picture which is on the left of an observer is often 
technically spoken of as the right side of the picture. 
Why? Because the observer must regard himself 
as looking. into the picture by primarily regarding 
the picture as looking outwardly at him. The pic- 
ture is treated as an animate thing because it animates 
thoughts and emotions in man himself; and the pic- 
ture, therefore, has its right to be regarded as an 
equal party in the discussion. Even more obvious 
is it, in the case of the rigid rules of heraldry, in 
which that side of a shield which is really on the 
observer's left is denominated the “ dexter,” or right, 
side. Why? Heraldry had its rise in the chivalric 
age, and chivalry demanded that he who bore the 
shield before him had a right to a chivalrous regard 
from his antagonist. Though we meet him who bears 
the shield and spear against us in a friendly or a 
hostile contest, we are bound first to put ourselves 
where he is, rather than where we are. Where his 
right arm is, that is the right of his shield, no matter 
where we may be. There is a profound principle in 
this iron rule of the herald; and it is a principle 
which every Christian, every human being, in fact, 
must first regard, before he can profitably come into 
contact with his fellows in any capacity, or to any 
good purpose. Golden threads of fundamental life- 
principle, like this, are worth looking for, and are 
sure of the finding. 





OVERLOOKING AS A HELP TO RIGHT 
SEEING. 


Refusing to see, or refraining from seeing, is an 
essential element in wise seeing. It is quite as im- 
portant to overlook that which ought to be over- 
looked as to see that which ought to be seen, in an 
intelligent survey of any sphere of observation,— 
material, mental, social, moral, or spiritual. 

There is nothing perfect in this world. If we look 
for imperfections, we are sure to find them; and if 
we look at imperfections, we are likely to lose sight 
of points or features that are better worth seeing. 
In the most exquisitely formed leaf or flower or shell, 
there is sure to be some defect that must be over- 
looked, in order to the right seeing of the beauties that 
are also there. A tree or a mountain cannot be seen 
in its admirableness of graceful form, or of massive 
grandeur, unless the roughnesses of rude excrescence, 
or the signs of wear and waste, are lost sight of, or 
ignored, in the contemplation of more attractive as- 
pects. Even the most lovely landscape that stretches 
before an observant eye is liable to have on its sur- 
face some unlovely pool or heap, or repulsive object, 
that has to be shut out of the eye’s sweep as a means 
to the proper conception of the landscape as a whole. 
Overlooking is always an important help to right 
seeing in the realm of the world of nature. 

A wise overlooking of defects in that which is 





warfare among civilized nations, as well as in disputes 


written or spoken is an important factor of intelli- 
gent criticism, while it is absolutely indispensable to 
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a right understanding of the sweep and spirit of the 
language employed by any speaker or writer. He 
who would fasten his attention on discoverable flaws 
and errors in even the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature, would never get inspiration or help from 
those thoughts and teachings which have swayed the 
minds of leaders of men for successive generations, 
Unless he resolutely and persistently overlooks that 
which would better be overlooked, a reader will in- 
evitably fail to be the gainer by that which is really 
worth his considering in the text before him. The 
man who lacks. the power of overlooking obvious 
defects in language or style, or in conception or 
finish, can never read or hear wisely, or be made 
wiser by hearing or reading. 

Faults of character must be overlooked by him 
who would know a character at its best; for it is 
only by‘the overlooking of the faults, that the better 
traits can be perceived in their prevailing tendency. 
Every character has its. faults, and if those faults 
command the special attention of an observer, little 
else is likely to be segn in the character thus obgerved. 
It is in spite of its faults and defects that a character 
has its best influence, and does its*best work, in the 
world; hence the nged of overlooking those flaws 
while considering the character's true measure and 
worth. If, indeed, one has a responsibility for the 
correcting and training of another’s character, it will 
be necessary for him to know what are the errors 
which he must seek to eradicate; but even then he 
can work most efficiently by cultivating and pro- 
moting the opposite traits from those which are ob- 
jectioniable, rather than by dwelling upon the unde- 
sirable traits themsélves. * Overlooking faults of 
character is as essential in the wise developing, as in 
the wise estimating, of any character with which we 
have to do. ’ 

* You love me not,” 
says Shakespeare’s Cassius. And when Brutus an- 
swers : 
“T do not like your faults,” 
the forceful suggestion of Cassius is : 
“A friendly eye could never see such faults.” 

In all social intercourse, wise overlooking is an 
element of concord and of appreciative recognition 
quite as essential as wise perceiving. The best 
friends in the world would be continually jarring 
upon one another, if they were not all the time over- 
looking little matters of difference, or unimportant 
causes of personal discomfort, arising between them. 
Ordinary neighbors could not live in ordinary peace 
unless they were overlooking ordinary infelicities in 
one another’s words and ways. A good teacher 
would fail to be a good teacher if he were not ready 
to overlook many a trifling misdemeanor on the part 
of his pupils, in his effort.to get and keep such a 
hold on them as will enable him to carry them up- 
ward and onward in the direction of their truest 
progress, If a physician were not overlooking minor 
causes of physical imperfection in a patient, while giv- 
ing his first attention to the upbuilding of that patient’s 
general health, he would wear out his patient, if not 
himself, by his misdirected endeavors. He would 
fail to see what ought to have his chief care, through 
his failing to overlook points that might be left un- 
noticed for the time being. In fact, a prime duty of 
life, in our relations with others, is the overlooking 
of what ought to be overlooked; and he who fails 
in this duty sees nothing as he ought to see it. 

In the highest spiritual life, the overlooking of 
causes of wonderment and doubt and-worry is an 
essential factor of personafaith and of personal joy. 
If we stop to question over the origin of evil, and the 
reasons for God's strangest ways with the sons of 
men, and the possible reconcilement of foreordination 
and free-will, and the multitude of other matters that 
we can never settle satisfactorily, we shall fail of the 
peace of soul that comes through the looking away 
from all these shadows toward the light that never 
fails or pales. 

Looking unto the Author and Perfecter of our life- 


’ 
to which we are assigned. But such looking is a pos- 
sibility only through our overlooking of all that would 
divert our attention, or deflect our purpose, in that 
running. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Those who write much, and those who read much, 
know that it is easier to make a mistake than it is to 
avoid making one, and that it is easier to perceive a 
mistake when it is too late to correct it, than it is to see 
and to explain just how that particular mistake happened 
to be made. It may safely be said that there was never 
a scientific or a historical book written, in which there 
was not at least one mistake; and certainly there was 
never a single issue of a periodical of any sort in which 
more or less mistakes did not exist. Hardly a week 
passes without a note from some intelligent reader of 
The Sunday School Times calling attention to an error 
of statement, by one writer or another, in these pages. 
And very often there come requests for information on 
a point raised by an obvious error in some publication 
of permanent value. Here, for example, comes an in- 
quiry from a Canadian correspondent, as follows: 

In Farrar’s “ Life of Christ’”’ (E. P. Dutton’s edition, Vol. IT., 
Chap, LX., page 364) occurs this sentence: ‘ Such was Pontius 
Pilate, whom the pomps and perils of the great yearly festival 
had summoned from his usual residence at Cesarea Philippi to 
the capital of the nation which he detested, and the headquar- 
ters of a fanaticism which he despised.” For the benefit of 
some of your readers, who are also admirers of Canon Farrar, 
will you kindly give the grounds for saying that Cesarea Phil 


ippi was the “usual residence of Pilate ’’? i 


Canon Farrar has no “grounds for saying that Cesarea 
Philippi was the ‘usual residence’ of Pilate.” It is 
evident that by a slip of the pen he wrote ‘‘ Caesarea 
Philippi,” while he had in mind “Caesarea,” sometimes 
called “Cmesared Palestina,” or “Cssarea Stratonis.” 
The mistake is a natural one, and the most careful writers 
in the world are liable to such slips, An important duty 
of a good reader is to perceive that an obvious mistake 
is a mistake, and to correct it mentally as he reads. 


Since the above was in'type, a letter is received from 
a theological professor in Illinois, saying : 

In your issue of December 20, under the head of “ Lesson 
Surroundings,” the types present an error. The dates 788 and 
786 [for the destruction of Solomon’s Temple] should be 588 
and 586 respectively. Consequently the mentioned length of 
the regal period should be extended two hundred years. Par- 
don me for calling your attention to this slip, I fear it may 
confuse some of the younger enthusiastic students of the lessons 
we are now studying. j 

The Western professor is correct, and the Eastern pro- 
fessor who made that slip is quite ready to acknowledge 
his error. It may be ‘added, in illustration of the diffi- 
culty of securing accuracy in any such matter, that the 
figures above referred to were passed as correct by three 
careful scholars, after they had been given by the one 
who first put them in place. 


That there are seeming contradictions in the Bible 
text cannot be denied; but it does not follow, as a neces- 
sary inference, that these apparent contradictions would 
be incapable of reconciliation, if we had before us all 
the facts in the case. Meanwhile, different commenta- 
tors are likely to express different views of the facts 
which are beyond the preserved record. Several cor- 
respondents have challenged the correctness of those 
lesson-writers who express the opinion that Solomon 
made forced levies on the labor of native Israelites. 
Thus a Massachusetts teacher writes, saying: 

In a recent issue of The Sunday School Times, Dr. Geikie 
says, of Solomon’s kingly work: ‘‘ His great undertakings, 
moreover, .. . led to the institution of a system of forced labor, 
levied not only from the virtually enslaved remnants of the 
Canaanites, but from the free-born manhood of the nation,” 
ete. If this assertion be true, what is the force of the state- 
ments made in 1 Kings 9 : 15, 20-22, and 2 Chronicles 8 : 7-9? 
The territorial extent of the kingdom was great. Were not 
the “‘subject nations” throughout “all Israel”? Is it too 
much to believe that it was possible to obtain from these tribu- 
tary people a levy of one hundred and eighty thousand laborers, 





brought him into closer relations with the 
but led to the adoption of governmental methods which 
had been practiced by the Pharaohs. Now, in the Egyp- 
tian system, forced labor on public works was the estab-, 
lished requirement, and it seems to have applied to al 
the common people of Egypt. The great edifices of the 
Nile Valley were erected at a tremendous cost of human 
toil, suffering, and life, the Pharaohs making no other 
return than a bare subsistence to the laborers. Thusthe 
strength of the nation was worn out, and its overthrow 
prepared for. At first, Solomon seems to have, drawn 
his levy of compulsory labor only from the subjected 
and tributary people of his empire. But the statement 
that he gave Jerobeam “charge over all the labor of 
the house of Joseph,” would certainly seem to mean 
the extension of the demand for forced labor to the 
‘Israelites themselves, The passages on which the above 
correspondent relies as showing that no forced or unpaid 
labor was exacted, will be found to prove too much, if 
they be taken as extending over the whole reign, as they 
assert that Solomon did not use the Israelites for service 
on the public works, although he did use them as, sol- 
diers; although elsewhere it would appear that some of 
them were in some way on those works under Jeroboam, 
It is possible that there was always a difference between 
the bond-service in which the Canaanites were held and 
the enforced labor to which the Israelites were ealled; 
but it would certainly seem, from the whole tenor of the 
narrative, that the enforced and unpaid labor of the latter 
under Solomon was a grievous burden. 





AGAINST THE SKY. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


See, where the foliage fronts the sky, 
How many a meaning we desery 
That else had never to the eye 

A signal shown! 


So we, on life’s horizon line, 

To watchers waiting for a sign, 

Perchance discover Love’s design, 
To us unknown, 


St. Charles College, Md. 





RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN BIBLICAL” 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT W. ROGERS, PH.D. 


Of course, we have always believed God’s Word. We 
have been ready stoutly to maintain its inspiration on 
any occasion, Are we not Christian people? Did not 
our fathers love this old book, and have we not become 
possessed of that love both by inheritance and by educa- 
tion? Perhaps. But we have had, somé of us, a singular 
way of proving our faith by our works. 

If one knew little of Christian people save their claims 
for the Scriptures, he might 2 priori expect to find these 
same people ardently engaged in the study of these 
Scriptures; he might believe them to be well acquainted 
with the history and prophecy, the law and the poetry 
of these wondrous books; he might imagine them able 
to quote the exact words of these holy men of God; he 
might picture their ministers as men of one book, pro 
foundly versed in all those far-reaching questions which 
grow out of and center in the Bible. But, after he knew 
much of Christian people, he would learn that a goodly 
number of them treat the Bible as merely a collectanea of 
promises, of which one is to Be read every day for spiritual 
edification only, and that they know little more of bibli- 
cal history than Mohanimed, who thought that Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, and Mary, the mother of Jesus, were 
one and the same person.’ He would observe that they 
could rarely quote even simple passages from the Gospels 
without producing “conflate readings,” for which we 
greatly abuse some poorly paid scribes of former days, 
And, most surprising fact of all, he would see the pastors 


treatise on sociology—what a choice word that is to many 
preachers nowadays !—than in the Book of Isaiah. 
This severe characterization is true, sadly true. But 





besides officers? (1 Kings 5: 13-16.) Does the language of 
1 Kings 11 : 27, 28, necessarily imply forced and unpaid labor? 

There is an appearance of contradiction in the pas- 
sages which bear on the. subject. The solution is, per- 
haps, to be found in the supposition that they describe 
Solomon’s policy at different periods of his reign, Our 
modern method of distinguishing different stages in the 
development of a matter is not in use in primitive records, 
and especially among Orientals. In Solomon’s case, a 
main turning-point in his life seems to have been his 





race is indispensable to us, as we run the earthly course 





marriage with an Egyptian princess. This not only 


it is, fortunately, much less true to-day than it used to 
| be. The former times were not only not better than 

these times, but they were not nearly so. good, in these 
| regards. We do not study the Bible enough in these 
| days very largely because our fathers did not study it 
| well enough in those days; and we have their bad tradi- 

tions to contend against. We are teaching the Bible 
better to our children than our fathers tauzht it to us, 
| That we do not do better stil! is partly their fault. That 
| ‘abomination of desolation,” a Bible question-book which 


our fathers-brandished before our dazed eyes, has given, - 
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of these good people much more interefted in the latest - 









































way to.a system of instruction which is not only “ inter- 
national” in the numbers of its students, but is inter- 
national in the numbers of those who give their best 
learning and energy to its working. 

The introduction of the International system of lessons 
was nothing short of a renaissance. That system came 
into a world like the Middle Ages, and right before our 
eyes it is re-creating the world, just as the re-discovered 
Greek and Latin literatures made the modern world of 
letters from the Middle Ages of ignorance. There used 
to be 4 very widespread belief that study of the Bible 

-was the special prerogative of clergymen and old ladies, 

and some people apparently thought that there was a 
subtle resemblance between these two classes. There is 
no longer any such feeling; but the results of that, and 
similar beliefs and prejudices, still survive, and are stil] 
stumbling-blocks in the way of progress toward better 
things. ; 

The old “study” of the Bible in the Sunday-school 
was not study at all; and if that is not admitted to have 
been study, where was the Bible studied? Except in 
very rare instances, children were not assisted to its 

*study in their homes. They went to school, and there 
heard nothing of it save, perhaps, the reading aloud of 
some favored passage at the beginning of the daily ses- 
sion. They advanced to the dignity of a college course, 
and there found nothing, absolutely nothing, about the 
Bible. They weretaught the history of Greece, of Rome, 
of the nations of modern Europe, but never heard an 
allusion to that great history of the chosen people, which, 
in its majestic course, touched the history of every one 
of the great world powers from early Babylonia to latest 
Rome. If perchance a course of lectures or a period of 
class instruction was given to the history of Egypt or of 
Assyria, the instructor, himself most probably a Chris- 
tian man, never seemed to treat the Old Testament as a 
source of soberhistory, in the same way that he handled 
Herodotus or Berosus. To him, Abraham, Moses, Solo- 
mon, were uncanny creatures, who lived “from men 
apart,” and were not made of real flesh and blood,— 
great actors in the world’s drama, who came in contact 
with other nations, and influenced them in their history. 

How different would be the intelligent Bible study of 
this generation if the last generation had been differently 
trained in collegé! If that college instructor had appre- 
ciated the fact that Abraham was in touch with the early 
Babylonians, with whom was his home in Ur of the 
Chaldees; that the account of Chedorlaomer’s raid was 
a priceless bit of veritable Oriental history, and if he 
had thus treated it,—his students would have had new 
ideas of the Book. If he had placed Moses in his true 
historical setting, and used the narrative of the Book of 
Exodus as an important historical document having con- 
nection on the one hand with the story of Egypt, and 
on the other with the story of the Canaanites, his hearers 
would insensibly have been led to look upon the book 
with added respect. If, when hespoke of the Pheenicians, 
he had taken those great chapters bearing upon the 
building operations of Solomon, and treated them as 
sources of information concerning the life and trade of 
the people of Pheenicia, his pupils would unconsciously 
have been led to throw away their old and silly preju- 


* dices against biblical study. 


Such treatment as that, given to the Bible, in the 
midst of regular work upon other subjects, in those 
days, would be working wonders in its results in these 
days. But if, besides this, there had been offered syste- 
matic instruction in biblical history; if the Bible itself, 
the plain, unvarnished Bible text, had been studied,— 
studied as seriously and carefully as Thukydides and 
Livy, what the result would be to-day,—the mind simply 
breaks down in the effort to conceive such immeasurable 
consequences, 

As the student in the college heard nothing to advan- 
tage of the Bible, so also did the student in the theo- 
logical seminary learn little of it. He went to a theo- 
logical seminary to fit himself to reach God’s people, 
and to convert men to righteousness. The tool he was 
to use in that great work was the Bible, and it might 
therefore be supposed that he would spend the greater 
part of his time in the study of that tool. Far from it. 
The simple fact is that he studied nearly everything 
which had the remotest bearing on the ministry more 
than he did this all-important book. He learned some 
ehurch history, and that was well; he learned a good 
deal of systematic, or dogmatic, or some other kind of 
theology, and that was also well; he learned a little—a 
very littlk—Hebrew, which was better than either of the 
two former; and he gained some insight into Greek 
exegesis, which was of paramount importance. Now, 
where was the study of the Bible, the Book itself? He 
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for the time was of necessity very largely given to gram- 


‘grammatical study. That means just one year gained 





did not get much of it in his Old Testament exegesis ; 


mar and reading, and al] the Old Testament exegesis in 
the whole course covered but the merest fraction of the 
thirty-nine books. The work in the New Testament 
was somewhat more successful, because the student 
entered upon it usually with some previous preparation, 
in his knowledge of the elements of classical Greek. 
Nevertheless, the instruction never compassed the entire 1 
New Testament. At the end of the course, the graduate 
went to his work, never having actually studied any: very 
large part of the Bible. Small wonder is it that men 
thus trained fell into the habit of using the Bible only 
homiletically. It came very naturally to be only a col- 
lection of texts on which sermons could be based. 

But this is very largely a story of the past. In this 
living present we are doing better things. We have 
unfortunately not made any progress toward teaching the 
Bible in the lower schools, as it is taught in Germany; 
but we have made great advances in the higher grades. 
In a few American colleges, elective courses, on exactly 
the same basis as in other departments, are offered in the 
English Bible. These courses find no lack of serious 
and zealous students. And it is a very noteworthy fact 
that these students are not only those who expect to 
enter the Christian ministry, but those as well who will 
serve the world in other vocations, The instruction is, 
of course, quite different from the old theological study 
of the Bible, in which nothing was so carefully pursued 
as the search for doctrinal indications. This instruction 
aims rather to impart the biblical history, prophecy, 
poetry, and law; not so much to make a system of doc- 
trine. That useful service is left to other places, where 
it fittingly belongs. But great and important though 
this all is, the colleges are doing yet more in the proffer- 
ing of superior advantages in biblical study. They are 
offering courses of electives in the junior and senior 
years in the Hebrew language. And those students who 
are now entering theological schools from many of our 
colleges are ready for the task of studying the Old Tes- 
tament text itself in Hebrew. In their junior and senior 
years in college they have mastered the elements of 
Hebrew; they can read it; they need not to spend five 
hours weekly for one whole precious seminary year in 


for exegesis. * 

Little by little, also, are the colleges learning that the 
Greek language did not die with Thukydides and De- 
mosthenes; that it lived on; that it actually developed, 
not deteriorated; that what it lost in grace and beauty 
it more than made up for in cosmopolitan power; that 
in the pages of the New Testament it ceased to be penin- 
sular, and became continental. So it is that a few col- 
leges give instruction in New Testament Greek, and 
send away from their halls men who have no need to 
waste three hours a week of a large part of their first 
seminary year in learning the peculiarities of the Hel- 
lenistic idiom, but are adequately prepared for imme- 
diate exegesis. 

The seminaries themselves also are moving toward 
better biblical work, slowly, it may be, but hopefully. 
They are not only securing students who are better pre- 
pared, they are teaching Hebrew better, with surer 
confidence in its importance, and with more assured 
success. Perhaps this generation will see them take 
another step in advance and inaugurate chairs of the 
English Bible, which shall supplement and unify all 
that is done in Hebrew and Greek exegesis, and at the 
same time give the student a wider bird’s-eye view of a 
book which is at the same time a whole literature. 

These are only a few of the most recent improvements 
in biblical instruction, but these are revolutionary. 
And just as we are not doing all our duty in teaching 
and studying the Bible, because our fathers have left us 
bad traditions, just so, upon the other hand, will those 
who come after us do better things, because we are 
inaugurating these same better things. 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 





WAS IT PETROLEUM? 


BY THE REV. REGINALD H. HOWE. 


This is a petroleum age. Petroleum burns in most of 
our lamps, and gives light to them that are in the house. 
Petroleum is the fuel now used in thousands of stoves. 

“In the region of the Caucasus and on the Caspian 
Sea,” we are told, “ where other fuel is scarce and dear, 
and petroleum is plentiful and cheap, it is used with 
complete success on both steamships and locomotives.” 

Petroleum is used in the manufacture ofiron. “It is 





fast displacing adimal and vegetable oils as a lubricator 


on all classes of bearings, from railroad axles to mule 
spindles, and also where other oils are liable to spon- 
taneous combustion.” It is used for increasing the 
illuminating power of gas by carburation, for the manu- 
facture of gas by distillation. It is used in mixing paint, 
in the manufacture of oil-cloths and varnishes, as a solvent 
for gums and resins, in the preparation of alkaloids, in 
the manufacture of india-rubber, in cleansing wool and 
seeds and textiles. Gasolene, one of its forms, is an 
illuminator itself, extensively employed in the country 
districts for street-lighting. Its most volatile product, 
rhigolene, is used in surgery, as its name implies, to pro- 
duce local insensibility by means of the intense cold 
redulting from its rapid evaporation, while its inhalation 
has very much the effect of laughing-gas. Cymogene, 
another, is the volatile fluid in ice-making machines, 
And cosmoline and vaseline, its filtered paraffin residues, 
are now the universal ointment, having points of supe- 
riority to all othersin that they are comparatively taste- 
less, odorless, inexpensive, and never spoil. 

It becomes a matter of interest, now, to inquire how 
long petroleum has been known. The revelations at 
Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, in- 1859, when so many 
became rich that the slang expression ‘struck ile” 
became the popular manner of saying that one had be- 
come suddenly wealthy, are. generally—or by many, at 
least—supposed to mark the time when petroleum, or 
rock oil, was first known. But such is very far from 
being the case. As Professor Peckham, the United 
States Census Commissioner, tells us, ‘‘ Herodotus wrote 
of the springs of Zacynthus (Zante), and the fountains 
of Hit have been celebrated by the Arabs and Persians. 
Pliny and Dioscorides describe the oil of Agrigentum, 
which was used in lamps under the name of Sicilian oil; 
‘and mention is made of petroleum springs in China in 
the earliest records of that ancient people. The abun- 
dance of petroleum, and the fire temple at Baku on the 
Caspian, have been frequently described by travelers 
who have gone overland from Europe to India, from the 
time of Marco Polo to recent years. 

“ Petroleum in North America was first mentioned by a 
Franciscan missionary, Joseph De la Roche D’Allion, 
in a letter written in 1629, and published in Lagard’s 
“ Histoire du Canada” in 1636, Peter Kalm described 
the springs on Oil Creek in his book of travels in North 
America, published in London in 1772. In 1750 the 
French commander at Fort Duquesne described them in 
a letter to General Montcalm; and later toward the close 
of the last century frequent mention is made of oil 
springs in correspondence relating to what is now west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky, 
In 1765 and 1826 the British Government sent embassies 
to the court of Ava, in the reports of which mention is 
made of the petroleum springs and wells near Rangoon, 
on the Irawadi. During the early years of the present 
century, the occurrence of bitumen, and particularly of, 
its liquid forms, was noticed by scientific men and tray- 
elers in various localities. In Europe, Boussingault’s 
researches upon the petroleum of Bechelbron (Lower 
Alsace), and the discovery of paraffin by Reichenbach, 
attracted much attention. 

“Petroleum was observed and described as early as 1814 
in Washington County, Ohio, in wells at that time being 
bored for brine. In 1819, a well bored for brine in 
Wayne County, Kentucky, yielded so much black petro- 
leum that it was abandoned. In 1829, a well drilled for 
brine near Burkesville, Kentucky, yielded such a flow 
of petroleum that it was regarded as a wonderful natural 
phenomenon. This well is estimated to have yielded, 
up to 1860, 50,000 barrels of oil, the larger part of which 
was wasted. Of the rest, a few barrels were bottled, and 
sold as a liniment in the United States and Europe, under 
the name of American Oil.” 

The same authority tells us that Barbadoes Tar, so 
called, Haarlem Oil, Seneca Oil, and American Oil, all 
consisting wholly or in large part of crude petroleum, 
were sold by apothecaries as liniments long before 
petroleum was obtained by boring. 

But the purpose of this paper is to call attention to 
another reference to this remarkable material to which 
we have never seen any popular allusion made. 

In the apocryphal book, the Second of the Maccabees, 
chapter 1, the nineteenth and following verses, occur 
these words: “‘ When our fathers were led into Persia, 
the priests that were then devout took the fire 
of the altar privily, and hid it in a hollow place of 
a pit without water, where they kept it sure, so that the 
place was unknown to all men. Now after many years, 
when it pleased God, Neemias, being sent from the 
king of Persia, did send of the posterity of those priests 
that had hid it to the fire; but when they told @s they 
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found no fire, but thick water; then commanded he 
them to draw it up, and to bring it; and when the sacri- 
fices were laid on, Neemias commanded the priests to 
sprinkie the wood and the things laid thereupon with the 
water. When this was done, and the time came that 
the sun shone, which afore was hid in the cloud, there 
was a ggeat fire kindled, su that every man marveled.” 
The priests then made a prayer so simple, so beautiful, 


mons do not feed me.” “I wish Mr. B—— wouldn’tvlose 
the prayer-meeting so sharply on time. I am just begin- 
ning to enjoy it when he gives out a closing hymn.” 
“Yes, the music at our church is attractive, and draws 
in a great many young people; but it doesn’t give me 
the spiritual uplift that the good old hymns and tunes 
do.” These and many similar expressions, drawn, not 
from imagination, but from memory, indicate the sponge. 


that it would well repay reading, and and then the nar- /They reveal the fact that many professing Christians 


rative continues: ‘“ Now when the sacrifice was con- 
sumed, Neemias commanded the water that was left to 
be poured on the great stones. When this was done, 
there was kindled a flame, but it was consumed by the 
light that shined from the altar. So when this matéer 
was known, it was told the king of Persia, that in the 
place where the priests that were led away had hid the 
fire, there appeared water, and that Neemias had purified 
the sacrifices therewith. Then the king, enclosing the 
place, made it holy after he had tried the matter. And 
the king took many gifts, and bestowed thereof on those 
whom he would gratify. And Neemias called this thing 
Naphthar, whici: is as much as to say, a cleansing: but 
many men call it Nephi.” 

* What was this substance to which Neemias—or Nehe- 
miah, to take the more familiar form—gave this name 
of Naphthar? It would .seem as if it must have 
been the same as, or closely allied to, the petroleum of 
modern commer e,—or naphtha, cleansing, as we some- 
times call it,—and which is used'so extensively for cleans- 
ing purposes everywhere, Did this term originate here? 
Its derivation, as ordinarily given, is from a Persian word, 
nafatha, or najata, meaning to exude, or throw out, 
which in itself seems to point to a substance issuing 
from the earth. And the place referred to in the Book 
of Maccabees has been identified of late with a large 
well called by the Arabs Bir Eyub, ‘situated beneath 
Jerusalem, at the confluence of the valleys of Kidron 
and Hinnom with the Wady en Nar or Valley of the Fire, 
and this well is known also to the Frank Christians as the 
Well of Nehemiah. 

Quaresimus, we are told, who wrote in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, calls it the well of Nehemiah 
and of fire,in words which seem to imply that such was 
at that time its recognized name. All of which taken 
together seems to point very strongly to a liquid resem- 
bling water, very combustible, and issuing from the 
éarth. Was it petroleum? 


_ Longwood, Mass. 





THE RELIGIOUS SPONGE. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD, 


The whole story of the sponge’s life and work may be 
told in a single word,—absorption, This is the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of his biography. He begins to 
absorb as soon as he is born, and he does nothing but 
absorb till he dies. His value to the world is entirely 
posthumous. He is not q creature of great mental 
breadth ;.and, as for large-heartedness, it is unknown 
to any of the species. He is utterly indifferent to the 
needs and interests of the outer world, a “ wretch con- 
centrated all in seif.” 

A lazy fellow is the sponge. He does not take the 
trouble even to seek his own food; but, anchored fast 
to some friendly rock, he idly permits the moving waters 
to pass and repass through his countless pores and canals, 
absorbing therefrom minute particles of matter by which 
he is fed and nourished. Little wonder is it that natu- 
ralists were long in doubt whether to call him an animal, 
or to consign him to the vegetable kingdom. 

“Absorption”? may also fitly describe the spiritual 
life and religious ideas of a certain class of Christians. 
These spongoid growths are to be found in every com- 
munity. They are anchored fast to the church, or, as 
they think, to the Rock of Ages; and their single effort 
is to absorb the gcodness from every passing current of 
religious thought and activity. They attend religious 
meetings as many and as often as possible; they are 
always found in revival services and camp-meetings; 
and they are omniverous readers of so-called religious 
literature, expecting in this way to absorb enough reli- 
gion to carry them into the kingdom of heaven. 

They look upon the church with its services as an 
institution ordained for the single purpose of furnishing 
religious entertainment and spiritual food for disciples. 
When they come to the house of God, their one thought 
is: “ Haw much benefit shall I derive from the service?” 
and they estimate the value of every religious meeting 
by the personal satisfaction and strength which they 
have derived from it. 


have a wholly false and selfish idea of the purpose of 
church services and public worship. They wish the 
minister to preach to them always, to the utter neglect, 
it may be, of all persons in a different spiritual condition. 
They would continue a prayer-meeting indefinitely, pro- 
vided they were enjoying. it, even if by so doing they 
drove away all unconverted persons who might other- 
wise be persuaded to attend. They would have the music 
and all parts of the service strictly suited to their own 
wants, until the congregation dwindled down to a small 
but select gathering of sponges. 
This is not religion. It is sanctified selfishness. These 
are not Christians; but, in spite of their pious airs and 
sanctimonious phrases, they are as nearly allied to the 
unchristian world as is the sponge to the vegetable king- 
dom. The church was not established to nourish such 
disciples. It was organized for the one purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel to the unconverted; and this should be 
recognized as its great end by every Christian. Not 
first of all to secure our own highest satisfaction should 
be our aim, but to make the services attractive and help- 
ful tothe unsaved. There are multitudes in every com- 
munity who never attend church. We should not rest 
until we have made our services so cheerful and attrac- 
tive as to draw them from their irreligious seclusion. 
And when any of these indifferent ones come into a 
religious gathering, we should feel that as Christians we 
have one and all some responsibility to make the service 
helpful to them. We should be ready to sacrifice our 
own feelings and enjoyment to their good. We should 
pray that the preacher might touch their hearts, even 
though he said not a word that’was new and helpful to 
ourselves. We should do all in our power to make the 
service so pleasant that they would come again and 
again, even though by that very means we lessened its 
attractiveness to our own minds. 

By such exercise we shall attain to an activity and a 
definiteness of spiritual life that will lift us far above 
the order of the protozoans. 


Norton, Maes. 





TRUE-BLUE TRAVELERS. 


BY L. P. 





The teacher of the primary class. in Sunday- 
school found that her children could readily be taught 
to memorize many things which have been omitted from 
the education of some even who are teachers in the 
school. She also discovered, accidentally, that not only 
the pupils of high-school age and older, but also many 
of these same teachers, had very imperfect ideas of the 
geography of Palestine and other Bible lands. Taking 
her pastor into her confidence, one Sunday a notice ap- 
peared in the church calendar, inviting all members of 
theSunday-school, fourteen yearsold and younger, to meet 
in the chapel, oa Saturday afternoon, to form a class for 
a few lessons in Scripture geography. There were about 
forty present, and, greatly inspired by the good attend- 
ance, she talked to them for an hour in such a way as 
to hold their close attention, tracing the course from their 
home in Massachusetts to Joppa, describing means of 
transportation, and making use of the board, the map, 
pictures, and other objects, to illustrate and explain mat- 
ters of interest to be seen upon such atour. She made 
special mention of the island of Malta as being the first 
place passed upon this imaginary journey connected with 
a Bible incident,—the shipwreck of St. Paul. 

The enthusiasm of the children was aroused, so that 
when, at the close of the session, they were invited to 
record their names with blue pencil or blue ink in a 
blank-book having blue covers, every one of the forty 
was enrolled as a “‘ True-Blué Traveler.” 

The teacher had selected “True Blue” as the watch- 
word of the class, by way of teaching a lesson of great 
value to all, and particularly to any of them who might 
become travelers. Having explained the derivation and 
the special use of the term “ true blue,” she wrote upon 
the blackboard the following couplet, as an answer to the 
question, “ As travelers are often tempted to be selfish, 
of what should our watchword remind us?” 

“To be kind and unselfish in all that,we do, 





“J ddh’t care to attend Dr. A——’s church, His ser- 





And so the True-Blue Travelers’ class was success- 
fully inaugurated. Appointments were made from time 
to time, and the attendance increased. They were taught 
to study ‘ Our Guide-Book,”—the Bible,—to learn the 
various divisions of both Old and New Testaments, and 
to give the names of the books of each division in order; 
also to name many of the authors, and to know some- 
thing about the probable date of the books, etc. They 
were taught readily to locate all places referred to, in the 
course of these lessons, upon the map of the world, or 
on that of Palestine. 

They also received instruction in drawing the map of 
Palestine, and many of them succeeded remarkably well 
inthis. By the helpof printed leaflets, which the teacher 
prepared and distributed at each session, containing 
search stories and questions, their memories were intel- 
ligently stored with Bible incidents connected with the 
bodies of water, mountains, plains, cities, and villages of 
Palestine; and songs written for the purpose, printed 
upon large sheets of brown paper, and hung before 
them, were sung frequently enough tc impress indelibly 
upon their memories the facts which they embodied in 
rhyme. 

The children proved such apt scholars, that, after a 
few lessons, the teacher suddenly awakened to the fact 
that she had material for producing, by the help of a 
little drill, a unique entertainment, by which she might 
hope to obtain wall-maps for the chapel. A good audi- 
ence gathered at the chapel on theappointed evening 
with the True-Blue Travelers,not knowing exactly what 
they might expect to hear. 

The children, about forty in number, wearing blue 
badges, marched in from an ante-room, singing the last 
stanza of the Journey Song repeatedly, and waving their 
blue caps above their heads as they sang “ We’ll be true~ 
blue,” ete. This song was:set to the music of a simple 
march, The waving of the caps was repeated several 
times during the evening, whenever their watchword 
was referred to. 

One of the older boys had been drilled to take the 
part of leader, and presided with dignity and simplicity, 
conducting all the exercises by the aid of sheets of writ-. 
ten questions, with which he was provided. The teacher 
sat among the others, near enough to prompt; but this 
proved entirely unnecessary. ’ 

The program was opened by singing, the reverent: 
repetition of the “ Travelers’ psalm,”—the One Hundred- 
and Twenty-First,—and the Lord’s Prayer, and included 
recitations by question and answer from the whole class, 
while several different members stepped forward succes- 
sively and pointed upon the maps to the localities named, 
Recitations of selected poetry and original topics and 
singing were interspersed; also the original songs, one 
of the older girls playing the accompaniments upon the 
piano. Perhaps the gem of the evening was a long 
topic, by two sisters fourteen and nine years of age. 
They had each previously placed upon the board a map 
of Palestine in colored crayons, the younger one having 
the smaller map. They stood upon either side, using 
the pointer, and reciting alternately descriptions of the 
various lakes, mountains, and the river; also a few 
Bible -facts connected with them and with some cities. 
At the close the class formed in the aisle, and marched 
out singing, as before, and waving their caps, which 
they then donned and wore during the social that fol- 
lowed. The success of the entertainment was a great 
surprise even to the teacher who had planned it. 

The original songs used, which follow, may be useful 
—although so simple—to any who may like to follow 
out a similar course of study. 


Our JouRNEY Sone. 


From Boston to New York, 
We make the trip by rail ; 

Then take an ocean steamer large, 
And o’er the Atlantic sail. 


Through England now we pas$, 
And then cross Europe too; 

Then spend some days in sailing o’er 
The Mediterranean blue. 


At Joppa now we land. 
All sights ‘are strange and new; 

For we’ve come six thousand miles and more, 
The Bible lands to view. 


We’re journeying on together , 
We’re journeying on together ; 
We'll be true biue in all that we do, 
As we’re journeying on together. 
Sone OF THE WATERS. 
Air, “ Lauriger Horatius.” 
First the line of coast we make ; 





To be always and everywhere faithful and true. 


Meram next,—a marshy lake. - 
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’ be an invalid for the whole of her life. 
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Then the Lake of Galilee 
Exactly east of Carmel see, 
Jordan River flows through both 
To the Dead Sea on the south ; 
And the Great Sea westward lies, 
Stretching far to sunset skies. 


SONG OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
Air,“ Lauriger Horatius.” 

Looking northward, we may view 
Lebanon, and Hermon too; 
Carmel, and Gilboa grim, 
Tabor, Ebal, Gerizim. 
Near Jerusalem we see ° 
Olivet and Calvary. 
Judea’s hills rise south and west 
Of lonely Nebo’s towering crest. 


Salem, Mass. 








FOR-CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





Once upon a time—I know you girls who read The 
Sunday School Times like stories which begin thus— 
there was a girl in England whose name was Sarah 
Robinson. She was not a very happy or fortunate girl; 
for she was neither pretty, nor rich, nor very strong in 
health. Her back ached a great deal as she was growing 
up; and though probably her friends hoped that would 
mend with time, it never did. Before she: was twenty 
she knew that she had disease of the spine, and was to 


What should you or I have done under these circum- 
stances? Pitied ourselves a great deal, I am afraid, and 
allowed our mothers and sist@rs to Wait on us, accepting 
all service as rightly due to our misfortune. The other 
girls would have to come to see us, and brought flowers 
and “‘ poor-ed” us; and, if we uadn’t fretted and scolded 
too much over our ailments, they would have called us 
so sweet and so patient. Weshould have subsided on 
soft pillows and easy sofas, Everything nice to eat and 
drink and read would have been supplied for us. Always 
there would have been some one to pet and pity us. 
Wouldn’t that have been pretty much the way of it, dear 
girls? So life would have drifted by, and we should 
have -felt—and with a great show of reason, too—that 
the quiet and unrebellious acceptance of pain was the 
task which the Lord had set for us, and that to attempt 
anything more was beyond his intention and beyond 
our powers. 

This is what many of us might have done. Now I 
will tell you what Sarah Robinson did. She took up 
the cross of daily suffering as cheerfully as one can; but 
she was not content with mere endurance. Her ardent 
soul went out far beyond the narrow limits of her own 
life and its discomforts, and stretched wide arms of sym- 
pathy toward the lives of others, especially toward those 
of the British soldiers and their wives and children. 

I don’t know whether she came of a military race or 
not, but certain it is that she knew a great deal about 
soldiers, and cared a great deal for them. Feeble as she 
was, she began to work among them in a quiet way. 
For ten years she had herself carried from one garrison 
town to another, and, with the help of a little corps of 
assistants, which gradually collected about her, estab- 
lished reading-rooms, Bible-classes, lending-libraries, and 
temperance societies, for their benefit. In 1873 she ob- 
tained leave from the War Office to carry her wagons 
and tents to Dartmoor and Cannock Chase, at the time of 
the autumn manceuvers, and in this way she acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the needs and the characters of 
the men, and gained the good-will and confidence of 
them and of their officers. 

Portsmouth is perhaps the greatest military and naval 
center in England. The whole British Army passes 
through it at one time or another. All regiments for 
foreign service embark there, and all disembark there on 
their return. There a great swarm of soldiers’ wives and 
children come to meet the homeward-bound troop-ships. 
In addition to this constant flux and influx of soldiers, 
it is calculated that forty thousand sailors and marines 
annually visit the port, besides those stationed there in 

the harbor ships. 

Now for this great mass of men, their needs, their 
temptations, their spiritual welfare, Christian England, 
up to the year 1872, when Miss Robinson began her 
work, had practically done nothing. The condition of 
Portsmouth at that time defies description. It was the 
despair of all good people. “The numbers of soldiers 


were so overwhelming, the local peculiarities were so 
great, the drinking interest was so strong, that anything 
started in Portsmouth was sure to fail,” Miss Ellice 
Hopkins tells us. 

_ Not less than a thousand drinking-shops, with dancing- 
saloons and other “nefarious premises” opened their 
doors to the British Army. Before the soldier landed, 
even, the messengers of evil came on board to tempt him 
to his ruin. Not one respectable place of resort in the 
town was open to him. Arriving from India or Abys- 
sinia with his pocket full of money, the only welcome 
extended him in his native land was from the liquor- 
seller and the abandoned. The arrival of each troop- 
ship was followed by what the bishop of the diocese 
termed a “Carnival of Hell.” So strong was the preju- 
dice felt among respectable people against the common 
soldiers, that the ‘better class of inns and lodgings 
refused admission even to their wives and children. 
Many a decent woman, coming from her country home 
to meet her husband after long absence, has passed the 
night shivering in the street, and gone away in the 
morning after a short and comfortless interview with 
her “man,” because no safe shelter existed where they 
could see each other in comfort. 

Women and children arrived from India in winter on 
the troop-ships, wearing the thin clothing suited to the 
hot climate they had left, and were set down, in sleet and 
cold, to wait, unsheltered, on the wharves, till their train 
left, or their friends arrived to care for them. There was 
great suffering from these causes, sometimes with a fatal 
result, One woman sat thus in the rain, with her ailing 
baby in her lap, till it died in her arms, before help 
cuuld come. Is it any wonder, seeing these things, that 
the heart of Sarah Robinson burned within her, and 
thatshe came to the solemn determination that something 
must be done, and, since no one else was ready, she 
must do it? 

It was a great task for a sick woman, single-handed, 
to undertake. An impossible task, many would say. 
She had neither bodily strength nor the command of 
much money, and the opposition to any movement which 
tended toward reform in Portsmouth was enormous. One 
great difficulty, that of finding a site for the necessary 
buildings, seemed at first to be removed by the gift of 
one from the Government; but, just as Miss Robinson 
had her plans prepared, came a check. The gift of the 
site was coupled with the condition that the Bible was 
to be excluded from the building, and no religious teach- 
ing carried on there. 

Miss Robinson refused to comply with this condition, 
and the site was withdrawn, For many months she 
went up and down the streets of Portsmouth, searching 
in vain for any other which was suitable. The liquor 
interest watched carefully, and bought up every tene- 
ment or piece of land which could be used for her pur- 
poses. @ 

But her definition of-a difficulty was “something to 
be overcome.” As she walked she prayed; and it was 
just at this crisis, when some of her supporters fell off 
and predicted failure, that she remarked to a friend that 
for the first time she felt certain of success, “If He 
wants the Institute, nothing can hinder it,” she said. 

Just then the chance came to purchase the “ old Foun- 
tain Hotel.” It was a substantial tavern, standing in 
the very heart of the garrison, which for many years had 
been a headquarters for the wildest and most dissipated 
among the officers, and later had become a rendezvous 
for gamblers and prize-fighters. It had long stood empty, 
having the reputation of being haunted; and in 1873 
Miss Robinsen became its purchaser, paying down a 
small sum as earnest money, and trusting to God and 
the sympathies of Christian England for the rest. 

Her confidence was realized. Miss Ellice Hopkins 
wrote a little book on the subject which speedily san 
through many editions. Miss Robinson forgot her own 
pains, and lectured to crowded audiences throughout the 

north of England. Money came pouring in, The old 
inn was practically rebuilt, the stabling cleared away, a 
garden plot sodded, and the work began. 

“ Her position in Portsmouth was all thorns” at first. 
The drinking fnterest brought all its forces against her. 
The local papers poured abuse upon her. She was sneered 
at as “this Mars-smitten old maid;” she was alluded 
to as that “‘oratorical gladiator.” It did not trouble her 
one whit. “That kind of thing is first-rate; it adver- 
tises us free of cost,” was her dry remark. 

The gin-shop next door broke through the wall into 
the new building, and tried to set it on fire. A man 
dressed to represent Miss Robinson, seated on a sorry 
pony, was led about to a long series of public houses, 





and sailors passing through that garrison and seaport 


asking at each if it were a “ respectable place.” There 


was talk of burning her in effigy, which created such 
fury among the soldiers whom she was befriending that — 
it was necessary to confine them to barracks, and order 
out a party of cavalry to disperse the mob. 

But through all this storm of opposition she kept on 
her steady course. Her father died about this time, 
leaving her some private property, which she used to 
advance her scheme. One after another the groggeries 
and low haunts which abutted upon the Institute fell 
into her hands, and were utilized for its enlargement, 
till now the building occupies the same extent of ground 
which was withdrawn by the War Office when Miss 
Robinson refused to exclude the Bible from her Soldiers’ 
Home. 

The germinating power of a great purpose is something 
which it is wonderful to watch. Money can always be 
had for a work which commends itself to the sense as 
well as the sympathies of good people. The original 
Soldiers’ Institute at Portsmouth has been enlarged to 
three or four times its first dimensions. It has refresh- 
ment rooms (where nothing intoxicating is permitted), 


‘billiard-rooms, baths, lavatories, bed-rooms for single 


men and for families, storage rooms, Bible-class rooms, 
a lending library, reading-rooms, and reception-rooms 
where men can bring their friends. 

Now when a soldier’s wife comes to meet her husband, 
he takes her at once to the safe protection of the Insti- 
tute. With ‘the consent of the Government, a coffee- 
house has been established on the dock where the troops 
disembark, and hot coffee and bread-and-butter are sup- 
plied to the men and their families on landing. Miss 
Robinson is the recipient of quantities of warm clothing, 
old and new, sent from all over England, which she dis- 
tributes to the poor women and children who land from 
hot climates in cold weather; so that peculiar form of 
exposure and discomfort no longer exists. 

The Institute and its work are now thoroughly en- 
dorsed by the authorities. The Duke of Cambridge has 
repeatedly visited it. The Prince of Wales personally 
expressed his approbation of the enterprise to Miss 
Robinson. Miss Nightingale has bestirred herself in 
its aid, and it has the co-operation and good word of the. 
leading officers of the army. 

Not content with this great success, Miss Robinson 
has pushed her work into farther and equally needed. 
directions. A temperance hotel for officers under her 
management has been built at Portsmouth, and is always, 
full. A blue-ribbon coffee-tavern for civilians has been 
established, a soup-kitchen, a mission hall, and a free 
laundry, where soldiers’ wives can do their washing with- 
out the discomforts of drying and ironing at home, often 
in their one room. A “ Sailors’ Welcome,” on a scale 
commensurate with the Soldiers’ Institute, containing 
two hundred and twenty-eight beds, baths, lavatories, 
lockers for the men’s property, a large refreshment-room, 
reading and billiard rdoms, and a good lecture hall, has 
been built and equipped at Portsea. Except for a build- 
ing-debt, this is self-supporting, the number of sleepers 
this year being over forty-seven thousand, each paying 
a small lodging fee. 

Miss Robinson’s last great work was the buying of 
the iron “oratory” at Brompton, and sending it out 
bodily to Alexandria to form the nucleus of a Soldiers’ 
Institute there, similar to that at Portsmouth. To gain 
funds for this purpose, she, last year, ‘traveled in an 
invalid coach, built for the purpose, over a great part of 
England, giving lectures and soliciting contributions. 
It is sad to learn that this effort so exhausted her strength 
that she is now almost entirely confined to her room. 
Her energy in the midst of severe pain is remarkable. 

“T fear I fail to make friends for our work by what 
seems rudeness,” she writes in the journal kept on this 
journey. “ After speaking I am always deaf and stupid, 
and in such pain that even a hand-shake jars and hurts 
me. When I see ladies approaching to speak to me, my 
sensations are those of a gouty old man who sees some 
one just about to tread on his toe, and it takes all my 
self-control not to scream. If people had the smallest 
idea of my physical condition, they would forgive instead 
of taking offense because I cannot show the personal 
civilities expected of me.” 

Is she not a brave creature? We cannot all do what 
she has done. The same evils do not exist with us, but 
each land has its own crying need of reform and of help- 
ers, and no one’s aid can be spared. “ What man has 
done, man can do,”—not in precisely the same way or to 
the same extent, but in the same spirit, fired by the same 
zeal, borne up by the same Divine strength. Let us 
take the lesson to ourselves, dear girls, and do better, 
because in our own day one woman has done so well. 





Newport, B. I. 
















































































































































































LESSON 


HELPS. 


—_—_——_—_ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1891.] 


1, January 4.—The Kingdom Divided.,...............ccccsseeeseree 1 Kings 12 ; 1-17 


2, January 11.—Idolatry in Israel... 
3. January 18.—God's Care of Elijab 
4. January 25.—Elijab and the Prophets of Baal..... 
5. February 1.—Elijah at Horeb.................. 
6. February §,—Ahab’s Covetousness.......... 
7. February 15.—Erijah Taken to Heaven.. 
Elijah’s Snuccessor.. 
% March 1.~—The Shunammite’s Son. 


8. Feb uary 22.— 


10, March &.—Naaman Healed.... 
iL. March 15.—Gehazi Punished...... 


12, March 22.—Elisha’s Defenders..... 


bine ..1 Kings 12 : 26-83 
bs eopeantansedbhedsiadeemnennelipisd 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
el Kings 18 : 25-39 
Kings 19: 1-18 
eurenees 1 Kings 21 : 1-16 
eee Kings 2 : 1-11 
poaupocunas abengeabedieiasennconses 2 Kings 2 ; 42-22 
2 Kings 4 : 26-37 
2 Kings 5; 1-14 
..2 Kings 5 : 15-27 











ereceveesesccesooscee eecooevesioose 2 Kings 6 : 8-18 


13. March 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 5 : 11-23; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa, 11 ; 1-10, 





“LESSON V., SUNDAY, 


FEBRUARY 1, 1891. 


Titte: ELIJAH AT HOREB. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 19; 1-18, Memory verses: 9; 10.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 And A’‘hab told Jéz’e-bél all 
that E-l’jah bad done, and withal 
how he had slain all the prophets 
with the sword. 

_2 Then Jéz’e-bél sent a messen- 
ger unto E-li/jah, saying, 86 let 
the gods do fo me, and more also, 
if I make not thy life as the life 
of one of them by to morrow 
about this time. 

8 And when he saw (hat, he 
arose, and went for his life, 
and came to BYer-shé-ba, which 
belongeth to J0Q'dab, and left his 
servant there. 

4 ¢ But he himself went a day's 
journey into the wilderness, and 
came and sat down under a 
juniper tree: and he requested 
for himself that he might die; 
and said, It is enough; now, O 
LorD, take away my life; for I 
am. not better than my fathers. 

5 And as he lay and slept under 
@ Juniper tree. behold, then an 
angel touched him, and said unto 
him, Arise and eat. 

6 And he looked, and, behold, 
there waa a cake baken on the 
coals, and a cruse of water at his 
head, And he did eat and drink, 
and laid him down again. 

7 And the angel of the Lorp 
Game again the second time, and 
touched him, and said, Arise and 
eat; because the journey is too 
great for thee. 

8 And he arose, and did eat and 
drink, and went in the strength 
of that meat forty days and forty 
nights unto Horeb the mount of 
God. 

9 ¢ And he came thither unto 
@ cave, and lodged there; and, 
behold, the word of the Lorp 
came tb him, and hesaid anto him, 
What doest thou here, E-lijah? 

{ 10 And he said, I have been 
very jealous for the Lorp God of 
hosts: for the children of Is’ra-el 
have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and 
slain thy prophets with thesword; 
and I, even I only, am left; and 
they seek my life, to take it away. 

11 And he said, Go forth, and 
stand upon the mourt before the 

Lorp. And, behold, the Lorp 
passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and 
brake if: pieces the rocks before 
the Lorp; but the LorD was not 
in the wind: and after the wind 
an earthquake; buf the LoRD was 
not in the earthquake: 

12 And after the @arthquake a 


fire ; bu/ the LoRD twas not in the 


fire: and after the fire a still 
small voice. 

18 And it was so, when E-l!’jah 
heard it, that he wrapped his face 
in his mantle, and went out, and 
stood in the entering iu of the 
cave. And, behold, there crme a 
voice unto him, and said, What 
doest thou here, E-li’jah? 

14 And he said, I have been 


REVISED VERSION, 


1 And Ahab told Jezebel all 
that Elijah had done, and 
witha] how he had slain ali the 

2 prophets with thesword, Then - 

Jezebel sent a messenger unto 

Elijah, saying, 80 let the gods 

do to me, and more also, if I 

make not thy life as the life of 

one of them by to-morrow 
about this time. !And when 
he saw that, he arose, and 
went for his life, and came to 

Beer-sheba, which belongeth 

to Judah, and left his servant 

there. But he himself went a 

day's journey into the wilder- 

ness, and came and sat down 
under a * juniper tree: and he 
requested for himself that he 
might die; and said, It is 
enough; now, O Lorp, take 
away my life; for I am not 

5 better than my fathers. And 

he lay down and slept under a 

juniper tree; and, behold, an 

angel tduched him, and said 
unto him, Arise and eat, And 
he lodked, and, behold, there 
was at his head a cake baken 
on the *coals, and a-cruse of 
water, And he did eat and 
drink, and laid him down 
again. And the angel of the 

LORD came again the second 

time, and touched him, and 

said, Arise and eat; becanse 
the journey is too great for 

thee. And he arose, and did 

eat and drink, and went in the 

strength of that meat forty 
days and forty nights unto 

9 Horeb the mount of God, And 
he came thither unto a cave, 
and lodged there; and, behold, 
the word of the Lorp came to 
him, and he said unto him, 
What doest thou here, Elijah? 

10 And he said, I have been very 

jealous for the Lorp, the God 

of hosts; for the children of 

Israel have forsaken thy cove- 

nant, thrown down thine 

altars, and slain thy prophets 

with the sword: and I, even I 

only, am left; and they seek 

my life, to take it away. And 
he said, Go forth, and stand 
upon the mount before the 

Lokp. And, behold, the Lorp 

passed by, and a great and 

strong wind rent the moun- 
tains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lorp; but 
the Lorp was not in the wind: 
and after the wind an earth- 
quake; but the LorD was not 

2 in the earthquake: and after 
the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lorp was not in the fire: and 
after the fire ta still small 

8 voice. And it was so, when 
Elijah heard it, that he wrap- 
ped his face in his mantle, and 
went out, and stood in the 
entering in of the cave. And, 
behold, there came a voice 
unto him, and said, What doest 
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very jealous for the Lorp God of | 
because the children of | 


hosts : 
Is’ra-el have forsaken thy cove- 
nant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the 


sword; and I, even I only, am | 


jeft; and they seek my life, bo 
take it away. 


15 And the Lorp said unto him, | 


Go, return on thy way to the 


thou here, Elijah? And he 
said, I have been very jealous 
| for the Lor, the God of hosts; 
for the children of Israel have 

| forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and slain 
| thy prophets with the sword ; 
and I, even I only, am left; 
they seek my life, to take 

15 it away. And the Lorp said 





wilderness of Da-mis’cus: and 
when thou comest, anoint Hiz’a- 
el (o be king over Syr’i-a: 

16 And J@hu the son of Nim’shi 
shalt thou anoint to be king over 
Is’ra-el; and E-li’sha the son of 
Sha’phat of A-bel-me-hd/lah shalt 
thou anoint to be prophet in thy 
room. 

17 And it shall come to pass, 
that him that escapeth the sword 
of H4z’a-el shall J&@hu slay: and 
him that escapeth from the sword 
of J@hu shall E-li’sha slay. 

18 Yet I have left me seven 
thousand in Is’ra-el, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto 
Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him. 


unto him, Go, return on thy 


mascus: and when thou com- 
est, thou shalt anoint Hazael 
16 to be king over Syria: and 
Jehu the son of Nimshi sbalt 
thou anoint to be king over 
Israel: and Elisha the son of 
Shaphat of Abel-meholah shalt 
thou anoint to be prophet in 
17 thy room. And it shall come 
to pass, that him that escapeth 
from the sword of Hazae} shall 
Jehuslay: and him that escap- 
eth from the sword of Jehu 
18 shall Elisha slay. Yet will I 
leave me seven thousand in 
Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal, 
and every mouth which hatb 


a not kissed him. 

1Or, by the wilderness to 
The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah ” for “ the Lorp” 
throughout, and would omit the marginal reference in verse 








LESSON PLAN. 


OPIC OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Lesson Topic: God’s Servant Cheered. 


1, God's Servant Distressed, vs. 1-4, 10, 14. 
2. God’s Servant Comforted, vs. 5-9. 
3. God’s Servant Taught, vs. 11-13, 15-18. 


Goipen Text: Fear not, for Iam with thee, and will bless 
thee.—Gen. 26 : 24. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home, READINGs: 
M.—1 Kings 19: 1-18. God’s servant cheered. 
T.—Psa. 37 ; 1-22. Seeming prosperity. 
W.—Psa. 37 : 23-40, Genuine prosperity. 
T.—Mark 14 : 26-50. Jesus left alone. 
F.—2 Tim. 4: 1-18. Paul left alone. 
$.—Psa. 34: 1-22, Cheer for the righteous. 
$:—Rom. 8 : 26-89, Cheer for the righteous. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GOD’S SERVANT DISTRESSED. 
1. Foes Without : 
If I make not thy life as the life of one of them (2). 
Consider mine enemies, for they are ny (Psa. wy 19). 
Evil-doers came upon me to eat up my flesh (Psa. 27 


2). 
A man’s foes shall be they of his own household (Matt. 10: 
Because ye are not of the world.. 


U. Fears Within: 
He arose, and went for his life (3). 


The floods of un gine made me afraid (2 Sam. 22 : 5). 
They were troubled, saying, It is an ap tion (Matt. 14 : 26). 
When he saw the ' wind, he was afraid @ (Matt. 14 : 30). 
They were sore afraid (Luke 279). 
i. Friends Removed: 
I, even I only, am left (10). 
I, even I only, am left a prophet of te pone (1 Kings 18 : 22), 
They all left him, and fled (Mark 14: 
All that are in Asia turned away } A x (2 Tim. 1 : 15). 
No one took my part, but all forsook me (2 Tim. 4 : 16). 
1, ‘Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah, saying’’— (1) 
Elijah’s offense ; (2) Jezebel’s indignation ; (3) Elijah’s peril,— 
(1) The queen ; (2) The prophet; (3) The messenger. 
2. ‘*When he saw that, he arose, and went for his life.” (1) A 
startling disclosure; (2) A prompt action ; (3) An urgent motive. 
8. mn even I only, am left.” (1) A bitter’ cry; (2) A gro@ndless 
ament. 


36). 
. the world hateth you (J obnl5: 19), 


II, GOD’S SERVANT COMFORTED. 
|. By Angelic Ministry: 
Behold, an angel touched him, and said wnto him (5). 


Behold, angels came and ministered unto him (Matt. 4 : 11). 
Their angels do always behold the face of be | Father (Matt. 18 : 10). 
There stood by me this night an angel,... saying, Fear not (Acts 


Are sinker not all ministering spirits (Heb. 1 : 14). 
ll, By Miraculous Provision: 

Behold, there was at his head a cake baken on the coals (6), 
God opened her ¢ ores, and she saw a well of TY om. 21 : 19). 
I will rain bread from heaven fot you (Exod. 1 


I am the living bread which came down out of! beanie (John 6 : 51). 
They see a fire of coals there, and fish laid thereon (John 2] : 9). 
it. By the Lord’s Word: 

Behold, the word of the Lord came to him (9). 

The word of the Lord is = a 9 3 vy $1). 

The word of the Lord is right 

He brought us forth by the wane arte (Jas. 1:18): 
Begotten again .. . through the word of God (1 Pet. 1 ; 28). 

1, “‘An angel touched him, and said unto him, Arise and eat.’’ 
(1) The fainting prophet; (2) The ministering angel; (3) The 
appropriate help.—{1) The angel’s touch; (2) The angel’s pro- 

vision ; (3) The angel's command. 

2. iM Arise and eat; because the journey is too great for thee.’’ (1) 

‘Prov — requirements ; ; (2) Human inability; (3) Divine 
su P - 

8,“ (1) 

Food ' 


= 


ay 4 in the strength of that meat forty days.” 
; (2) Strength for duty. 

III. GOD’S SERVANT TAUGHT. 
|. Before the Lord: 

Go forth, and stand upon the mownt before the Lord (11), 
Abraham stood yet before the Lord (Gen. 18 : 22). 
Come up to me into the mount, and be there (Exog. 
I fell down before the Lord .. . forty days (Deut. 9 
Let them be before the Lord continually ( 
ll, Duty Prescribed: 

The Lord said, . 
Elisha (15, 16). 

Go, and I will. . . teach thee what thou shalt speek, pet. 4: 
I will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee (Psa. 3 

suey shall all be taught of God (John 6 : 45). 

Ye... are taught of to love one another (1 Thess. 4 : 9). 
im. Truth Unfolded : 

Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Ieraed (18). 

Ye feo know the truth, and the truth shall make you free (John 


He shail teach you all thi (John 14 : 26), 


24 : 12). 
* 18), 
a. 109 : 15). 


. Go:... anoint Hasael:...Jehu:... 


12). 





to some ancient authorities..4nd he was afraid, and erose. 


Aceording 
broom *Or, hot stones 


* Heb. a sound of gentle stilinesa. 


4 | ide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 
eclare unto you the things that are to come (John 1€ : 


13). 


way ‘to the wilderness of Da- | 





stand upon the m npn pagan oper, tt (1) The 


. “Go ot) 

Btu Toni] The mount of 
Hs (2) The p punt aod. ) The of God. 

e fire a still small voice.”’ (a) The fire and its tem- 

” ae nd dg (2) The voice and its resistless influ- 


ences, 

3. “Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Israel.” Afcompany 
() ag in character; (2). Unknown to Elijah; (3) Hoaore 
0: le 





LESSON BIBLE READING. , 


EARTHQUAKES OF THE BIBLE. 


* At Mount Sinai (Exod. 19: 18 ; Heb. 12 : 26). 
In the wilderness (Num, 16 : 31, 32; Psa. 106: 17). 
At Jonathani’s victory (1 Sam. 14 : 14, 15). 
When Elijah fled (1 Kings 19 : 11). 
In Uzziah’seeign (Amos 1:1; Zech. 14 : 5). 
At the Lord’s death (Matt. v7 : 51). 
At the Lord’s resurrection (Matt. 28 : 2). 
At Philippi (Acts 16 : 25, 26). 
Read Psalm 46 in this connection. 


a 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Elijah at once bids the people 

seize the prophets of Baal (no mention is here made of the 
prophets of the Asherah); they are all put to death at the 
foot of the mountain. Ahab is told to go up to the moun- 
tain, and rain is promised. For this Elijah prays, sending 
his servant to look toward the sea; the seventh time, a small 
cloud appears, Ahab is bidden to depart. The rain comes, 
and Elijah runs before the king’s chariot to the entrance of 
Jezreel. 
Piaces.—Jezreel, the favorite residence of Ahab and 
Jezebel. It was in the plain of the same name (Gr., Esdrae- 
lon), on a hill, about twenty-five miles northward of Samaria, 
and about seventeen miles south-east of Carmel. It is now 
called Zerin. Beer-sheba, the southernmost city of Judah, 
twenty-five miles south of Hebron; frequently named in Old 
Testament history, from the days of Abraham to Nehemiah. 
“ Horeb, the Mount of God,” was the name applied in later 
times to theGmountain range of Sinai. Tradition points to a 
cave on Jebel Moosa, the range now generally accepted as the 
place where tle law was givell. . 

Trme.—I mmediately after the last lesson, during a period 
of about six weeks. About B.C. 907 or 906. 

~Persons.—Jezebel the queen; Elijah, an angel, the Lord 
speaking in audible voice to the prophet. In the command 
to Elijah three persons are named: Hazael, servant of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria; Jehu, the son of Nimshi, an officer in 
the army of Israel, and Elisha,—all of whom appear promi- 
nently in the subsequent history. 

IncipENTS.—Jezebel, hearing from Ahab of the slaughter: 
of the priests, sends a threatening message to Elijah. He 
flees, first to Beer-sheba, then a day’s journey into the wilder- 
ness; he seeks to die, but is visited by an angel, and twice 
bidden to partake of food provided for him. In the strength 
of this nourishment he goes to Horeb, fasting for forty days: 
and nights. Lodging in a cave, he is asked what he does 
there. Answering, he is bidden to go forth. While standing 
on the mount, wind, earthquake, and fire pass by him; but 
the Lord was notin them. A still small voice is heard, and: 
he receives a command from the Lord to return and anoint a 
successor to the king of Syria, to.the king of Israel, and to 
himself. Judgments through them are predicted; a remnant 
is announced as faithful. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W, HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


At the transfiguration of our Lord (Matt. 17: 8); Moses 
and Elijah were present as the representatives respectively 
of the law and the prophets of the Old Testament, to pay 
their homage to the Mediator of the New Testament. There 
was no antagonism between the law and the prophets; they 
were alike parts of the same scheme of grace. The law 
looked forward to the prophets to continue the work which 
Moses had begun (Deut. 18 : 15 sgq.). The prophets recalled 
the transgre-sing people t6 the requirements of the law. As 
Moses was the mediator of the covenant between Jehovah 
and Israel at Mount Sinai, the function of Elijah was, if pos- 
sible, to renew again this covenant, which had been so grossly 
violated. Jehovah, the God of Israel, was his watchword; 
to bring the people back from the service of Baal to that of 
Jehovah, was the one aim of his life. 

He had denounced upon the idolatrous king and people 
the penalty threatened in the law, and for three years and 
six months the heavens had withheld their rain. He had 
demonstrated the deity of Jehovah as against Baal by the 
miracle on Carmel, the time and the manner of his sacritice, 
and the stones of the altar, and the language of his prayer, 
all full of allusions to the Mosaic law, hoping thas to re-estab« 
lish among the people the worship of the God of their fathers; 
And now, in the passage which is at present to engage our 
attention, we find Elijah treading in the very footsteps of 
Moses,—visiting the spot where Jehovah’s covenant with 
Israel was originally enacted, and holding converse there 
with Jehovah himself, in respect to his violated law and the 
measures to be employed for its vindication and enforcement, 

Verse 1.—And Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done: 





Ahab’s heathen wife was his evil genius. She was a woman 
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of a passionate, bold, and unscrupulous nature, who hesitated 
at no measures necessary to compass her ends. She seems to 
have had unbounded influence over lier weak but ungodly 
husband. All the worst of his reign appear to have been 
instigated by her, so that the verdict of the sacred historian 
is: “There was none like unto Ahab, which did sell him- 
self to work wickedness in the sight of Jehovah, whom 
Jezebel his wife stirred up” (1 Kings 21: 25). On his return 
to Jezreel (1 Kings 18 : 45), Ahab recited to her all the 
memorable transactions of the day at Carmel. 

And withal how he had slain ali the prophets with the sword : 
The prophets of Baal, which were the only prophets that Ahab 
recognized, had been put to death by his direction. This 
roused all her fury and hate. The miracle apparently made 
no impression upon her. She had no susceptibility to the 
truth which it conveyed, but steeled her heart absolutely 
against it. It only excited her malignity by the disgrace it 
put upon her god, and the sentence of death inflicted upon 
his prophets. 

Verse 2.—Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto E.ijah: Wish- 
ing to rid herself of his hateful presence, and yet, in the 
present state of the public mind, unable to - reak her ven- 
geance upon him as she would like to do, she sought to intimi- 
date him by a threat which she might not have found it 
possible to carry into effect. It is not likely that she was so 
weak-minded and blinded by rage that she did not see that her 
menacing message afforded Elijah full opportunity to escape. 
If sh® had dared to do so, she would doubtless have had him 
seized and assassinated at once. 

So let the gods do to me, and more also: This was the cus- 
tomary form of an oath (1 Kings 20: 10; 2 Kings 6: 31; 
Ruth 1:17). She invoked upon herself the direst penalties 
if she did not do as she declared. She thus bound herself by 
a most dreadful oath to execute her wicked purpose. A truly 
good man “ sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not” (Psa. 
15: 4).—Jf I make not thy life as the life of one of them by to~ 
morrow about this time: This is equivalent to saying that if he 
was anywhere in the region to-morrow, he should suffer death 
as the prophets of Baal had done. 

Verse 8.—And when he saw that: He saw from this message 
the state of affairs. The shout of the people as the fire 
descended upon the sacrifice at Carmel had led him to hope 
for their thorough conviction and conyersion; but, contrary 
to his wishes and expectations, the impression made upon 
the fickle people was but transient. No deep and thorough 
reformation had been accomplished. Neither the descending 
flame nor the returning rain had changed Ahab’s heart. 
Instead of the enthusiastic abandonment of Baal, and the 
restoration of the true spiritual worship of Jehovah, the 
threatening message from the palace showed him but too 
plainly that no radical change had been effected. The rude 
shock given to the worship of Baal had not overturned it. 
Things remained in their old status. Baal was still supreme, 
and Elijah was disheartened. The letters of the Hebrew 
word (but not the vowels) admit the rendering adopted in 
some ancient versions, as stated in the margin of the Revised 
Version, “And he was afraid.” The probabilities are greatly 
in favor of the common rendering. It is not likely that 
Elijah yielded to unmanly fear, after the fearless courage 
which he had shown in confronting the king and all the 
worshipers of Baal, and the experience which he had had of 
Divine protection. It was not timidity, but dejection and dis- 
appointment amounting to despondency, which is manifest in 
the narrative that follows. It was not the fact that his own life 
was imperiled which so agitated and depressed him, but that, 
after all that had occurred, the cause of God in Israel seemed 
to have suffered defeat. Here was weakness indeed, and a want 
of faith, which justifies the language of the Apostle James 
(Jas. 5:17): “Elijah was a man of like passions with us.” 
It was, however, the weakness of a heroic and an enthusiastic 
nature, who sees the cause which he had most at heart an 
absolute failure, and under circumstances which preclude the 
hope of anything better in the future. 

He arose, and went for his life: Brave as Elijah was, and 
ready to expose his life, if need be, for the cause of God and 
the salvation of Israel, he did not court martyrdom need- 
lessly, nor was he willing to give Jezebel the triumph of 
taking his life. He therefore heeded the warning, and for- 
sook Jezreel.—And came to Beer-sheba, which belongeth to 
Judah: This was in the southern border of the kingdom of 
Judah (Judg. 20: 1; 1 Kings 4: 25), and is here spoken of 
as such. It was not visited by Elijah on account of any 
special attraction in the place itself, whether from patri- 
archal association or for any other reason whatever. It was, 
at least at a later period, a seat of idolatrous worship. But 
surely Elijah was not drawn thither on that account. It is 
simply spoken of as on his way to the desert which he was 
about to traverse, and the last point that he touched before 
entering the wilderness. In the apportionment by Joshua it 
was assigned to Simeon (Josh. 19: 1, 2), whose territory lay 
within that of Judah.—And left his servant there: He had no 
further occasion for his services, and wished to pursue the 
rest of his journey alone, and to be alone with God. 

Verse 4.— But he himself went a day's journey into the wilder- 
ness: Not merely for concealment and to be beyond the reach 


of Jezebel. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, though a pious 
svonarch, was nevertheless in alliance with Ahab; and it 
might have been apprehended that he would have surren- 
dered Elijah, had he sought refuge in his dominions, upon 
Ahab’s demand. But other thoughts filled Elijah’s soul than 
simply providing for his own security. He had entered the 
wilderness of the wandering of the children of Israel after 
their exodus from Egypt, and he was on his way to Horeb to 
meet with God, who had there given his holy law, and to ren- 
der up to him an account of his stewardship. Some have 
imagined that Elijah’s visit to Horeb was an afterthought, 
first suggested to him, possibly, by the angel who came to sup- 
ply his wants. In my opinion, the impression made by the 
whole narrative is that this was Elijah’s objective point from 
the first, and that upon the receipt of Jezebel’s wrathful mes- 
sage he determined at once to go and make his appeal to God 
in Horeb, where he had made that covenant with Israel 
which was now so outrageously broken. 

And came-and sat down under a juniper tree: Or more cor- 
rectly, as it is in the margin, “broom,” affording a grateful 
shade to travelers in the arid desert.—And he requested for 
himself that he might die: Weariness and exhaustion, conse- 
quent upon the intense strain of the preceding day, had worn 
him out completely; and, coupled with the feeling that his 
life-work was a failure, made him wish that his life might 
come to an end. He could hope for nothing more effective 
than had been already wrought. No judgment could move 
the obdurate hearts of the people, if the protracted drought 
had left them unaffected. No display of Divine power would 
be of any avail, if the miracle on Carmel had accomplished 
nothing. The case seemed hopeless; why live and labor 
longer? A like result of extreme depression in Moses (Exod. 
32: 32; Num. 11: 15) and Jonah (Jonah 4: 3).—And said, 
It is enough: I have had enough of life; of what use is it to 
me now, when the whole purpose of my existence is frus- 
trated ?—Now, O Jehovah, take away my life ; for I am not bet- 
ter than my fathers: They have died and passed away; let me 
do the same. 

Verse 5.—And he lay down and slept wnder a broom“ree: His 
exhausted nature demanded repose, which was urgently needed 
both by his jaded body and his burdened mind.— And, behold, 
an angel touched him: Such a ministering spirit appeared to 
Jesus in his agony, strengthening him (Luke 22: 43). He 
comes on an errand of love and tenderness to Elijah in his 
weakness and sorrow; and instead of reproaching him for 
having broken down under what was beyord his strength, he 
gives him his sympathizing help (Heb. 1: 14).—And said 
unto him, Arise and eat: He needed rest and food to strengthen 
him to bear his great grief, as well as to prepare him for what 
was still before him, 

Verse 6.—It was plain fare which was provided for him, 
but ipanswered its purpose, 

Verse 7.—The journey is too great for thee: The reference 
may be to the fatigue which he had already undergone, or 
the journey which was still before him. 

Verse 8.—And went in the strength of that food forty days and 
forty nights: Moses with God on the top of Sinai passed an 
equal length of time without eating and drinking (Exod. 34: 
28; Deut. 9: 9-18), to which there is evident allusion here. 
The experience of Moses is repeated in Elijah.— Unto Horeb 
the mount of God: It is so called because God’s sublime mani- 
festation of himself upon it at the time of the giving of the 
law, in anticipation of which it receives the same name 
(Exod. 3:1). The distance to Horeb was less than two hun- 
dred miles. As this could not occupy forty days if traveled 
in a straight course, some have imagined that he wandered 
about in the desert {n various directions for that length of 
time. For this there was no conceivable reason, and there is 
nothing in the text to require it. The forty days, no doubt, 
cover his entire stay in the desert, his going to Horeb, the 
time that he remained there, and his subsequent return. In 
the brevity of the statement, two clauses are condensed into 
one: he was sustained by that angelic food for forty days,— 
he was sustained by it on his way to Horeb. 

Verse 9.—And he came thither unto a cave: The original has 
“the cave,” implying that it was well known. Many have 
supposed it to be the same with the “cleft of the rock” 
(Exod. 33 : 22), in which Moses was when Jehovah passed 
by before him, and he beheld his glory, and that Elijah 
sought it for this reason—And lodged there: The Hebrew 
word strictly means “ passed the night;” but this does not 
warrant the inference which some have drawn, that what fol- 
lows took place ina dream. Of this there is no indication.— 
And, behold, the word of Jehovah came to him: This is the com- 
mon form of expression to denote a Divine revefation made 
tothe prophets, It is an actual communication from the Lord, 
and as such is clearly distinguished from the prophet’s own 
thoughts. 

And he said wnto him, What doest thou here, Elijah? There 
is in this no censure expressed or implied, as it has often been 
interpreted ; as though the meaning were, You have no busi- 
ness fo be here ; your duty lies elsewhere ; you have deserted 
your post from an unmanly fear of Jezebel. No censure lies 
in the Lord’s words, and the interpreter has no right to foist 





errand has brought him to Horeb, without in any way inti- 
mating that he is where he ought not to be (comp. Acts 10; 
29). The question rather implies that he had not come 
without some purpose. 

Verse 10.—Elijah’s reply shows that he had come to Horeb 
to present before the Lord his report of what he had done as 
his commissioned servant, and the resulting situation.—I have 
beech very jealous for Jehovah: He had been full of zeal for the 
Lord’s cause. He had had a holy jealousy on his behalf, 
Jehovah was entitled to Israel’s exclusive love and service. 
Israel in deserting her Lord for Baal had acted the part of 
an unfaithful wife. Elijah was jealous of every attention that 
had been shown to Baal, of all the devotion paid to that 
abominable idol which should have been given to God him- 
self. He had used all the means which he had been ems 
powered to employ to displace the hatred rival, and to enthrone 
Jehovah in the hearts of his people.-—The God of hosts: Of 
the armies of heaven, both celestial beings and celestial bodies, 
the sovereign Lord of heaven and earth, with whom no being 
can compare, much less a non-existent creature of man’s vain 
imagination, 

For the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant: The 
covenant established and solemnly ratified between Jehovah 
and their fathers at this very mountain has been atrociously 
disregarded by them.—Thrown down thine altars: Had this 
been done in zeal for the unity of God’s worship, with the 
view of gathering at*the one legitimate sanctuary, Elijah 
would have no complaint tomake. But altars erected by the 
pious for the worship of Jehovah, when they were debarred 
from the temple at Jerusalem, had been thrown down by the 


people given over to the service of Baal, and unwilling to 


tolerate arly remnant of the worship of Jehovah in the land, 
—And slain thy prophets with the sword: The persecutfon ini- 
tiated by Jezebel had been carried on with relentless fury, 
The people not only had not interfered to prevent it: in their 
slavish subjection to the wicked queen they had entered into 
her measures anf aided in carrying them into effect.—And I, 
even I only, am left: There had not been one to stand by him, 
to take part with him and aid him in his efforts. It would 
seem as if every true worshiper of Jehovah, or at least every 
prophet of the Lord but himself, had been put to death or 
banished from the land of Israel. In his dispiritude, he for- 
gets Obadiah (1 Kings 18: 3), and what Obadiah had told 
him of his saving the lives of a hundred prophets (v.13). He 
felt that he was all alone, with none to help and none to sym- 
pathize with him in his efforts to advance the Lord’s wotk in 
Israel.—And they seek my life, to take it away: They were not 
willing to tolerate even one of the Lord’s servants among them, 
This is the desperate state of the case, which he had traveled 
to Horeb to lay before the Lord. He was at his wits’ end, 
and knew not what todo. He had exercised his ministry to. 
the best of his ability; and it had been a ministry of power, 
in which God’s mighty hand had been stretched out, and this 
was the result, , 

Verses 11, 12.—And he said, Go forth, and stand upon the 
mount before Jehovah: Without directly answering the com- 
plaint of the prophet, the Lord exhibits a scene to him; 
which is designed as a parable, from which he may deduce 
the lesson needed for his comfort and encouragement.—And, 
behold, Jehovah passed by: Or, more exactly rendered, * was 
passing by.” The Lord did not precede the wind and the 
earthquake, but these terrible convulsions of nature heralded 
the approach of nature’s Lord; yet they were not himself, 
The tornado rent the mountains and broke the rocks in 
pieces. The earthquake threw the solid earth itself into 
convulsions. The fire consumed everything before it. But 
Jehovah was not in any of these terrible agencies, It was 
not thus that his kingdom made its way among men. Then 
came “a still small voice.” That was God’s method, and it 
was effectual—the whisper of God’s spirit deep down in 
men’s hearts, touching their consciences, opening blind eyes, 
subduing rebel natures, winning men to himself (Zech. 4 : 6). 
The judgment of the drought had proved ineffectual; the 
miracle on Carmel had proved ineffectual; but God’s work 
is not therefore a failure. 

Verse 13.—Elijah now reverently wraps his face in his 
mantle (comp. Exod. 3: 6; Isa. 6:2), and goes out, as he had 
been bidden, to present himself before Jehovah, who was 
represented in the still, small voice. The Lord now puts to 
him the same question as before, to which he returns the 
same answer. 

Verse 15.—The Lord now tells him that his work is not 
yet done. He indicates the instruments to be raised up for 
the chastisement of rebellious Israel, and the work of judg- 
ment which he will accomplish by them, and the final result 
in the sparing of an inconsiderable believing remnant. 
Hazael is to be anointed, that is, constituted king over Syria 
(2 Kings 8 :. 7-13), as a scourge to Israel from without (2 
Kings 8 : 28, 29; 10: 32; 13:3). Jehu, the son of Nimshi, 
or rather his grandson (2 Kings 9 : 2, 14), was:to be anointed 
king over Israel, to execute vengeance on the ungodly house 
of Ahab (2 Kings 9 : 24, 27, 30-33; 10: 1-7,17) and the wor- 
shipers of Baal (2 Kings 10 : 18-28). Elisha was to be 





it in of his own motion. The Lord simply asks him what 


anointed, that is, constituted a prophet, as the successor of 
Elijah, who would slay the wicked by predicted judgments 
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(Jer. 1:10; Hos, 6 95). or by his faithful instructions, and 
the still small voice of the Spirit, would put an end to the 
opposers of the truth by converting them into true servants 
of the Lord. Elijah himself called Elisha to his work; 
Elisha anointed Jehu, and designated Hazael for the throne 
of Syria. 

Verse 18.—The final result of this combined work of judg- 
ment and of instruction is thus stated: “ Yet will I leave-me 
seven thousand in Israe},”—an inconsiderable remnant from 
the apostate mass, not intended as a definite, but a symbolic, 
number (comp. Rev. 7 : 5-8).—All the knees which have not 
bowed [in prayer and worship, comp. Rom. 14: 11; Phil. 2: 
10] unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed him (in 
homage and adoration, Job 31: 26, 27; Hos. 13:2; Psa. 2: 
12): Elijah was not so absolutely alone as in his despondency 
he had supposed. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D, 


The descent from El-Mahrakah—“ the place of burning” — 
is by a long, steep, winding path; over rocks and through 
thickets, till you reach the great plain, 1,300 or 1,400 feet 
below the isolated peak, which rises, far above, from a slope 
thick with trees, into a wall of cliff some forty feet high. 
The level space, underaeath, rough With loose stones and 
strong growths of al! kinds; the ruins of a great cistern, now 
dry; and, below this, the famous well, cut in the rock, and 
never without water, are soon far behind; and you reach a 
shapeless knoll, still called the Priest’s Hill, between the | 
height you have left and Esdraelon. : 

Thefe, perhaps, the priests were slain, while Ahab was 
as yet spell-bound by the miracle he had witnessed. But 
after a sacrifice there was always a feast, at which, it was be- 
lieved, the being to whom the sacrifice had been offered was 
present invisibly, as if, by such communion With the offerers, 
to express his having forgiven them and received them 
again into favor. Such a feast was now hastily spread be- 
side the altar that had seen the revelation of Jehovah. The 
profession of faith in him as their God, instead of Baal, and 
the death of the idol priests, had been accepted as signs of 
national penitence, and the curse of drought had been 
revoked, Already the prophet heard the sound of copious 
rain, though it was still unnoticed by others. 

Tifree hundred feet beneath the actual summit of the hill, 
—the south-eastern termination of the Carmel range,—the 
sea shows itself in the distance, from a shoulder of the moun- 
tain, about ten minutes’ distance from the supposed place of 
sacrifice. Towards this height Elijah retired to pray, casting 
himself on the earth, his face between his knees, while he 
sent his attendant, seven times in succession, to the point 
above, from which the heaving waters of the Mediterranean 
could be seen. ‘The sky was still cloudless when the messen- 
ger returned from his sixth survey, but, after the seventh, he 
reported that he saw a small cloud rising from the ocean,— 
the well-known sign, in the Levant, of a coming storm. A 
wild hurricane was, in fact, rushing towards Carmel. Not a 
moment was to be lost, for the great plain below would 
speedily be impassable for the king’s chariot, and the dry 
bed of Kishon would be filled with a roaring flood, poured 
into it from the hills and from endless hollows seaming 
Esdraelon. 

Leaping up quickly behind the swift horses, the *king 
drove off in hot haste <o Jezreel, the country residence 
of the court, twenty miles to the south-east, where, on the 
green slopes of Gilboa, or on the plain before them, rose a 
palace, amidst stately gardens, in which, perhaps, was Jeze- 
bel’s temple of Astarte. Every one who has been in an 
Eastern city has seen the foot-runners, who, in gay dress, staff 
in hand, precede the vehicles of the great, to clear the way 
and announce the importance of him who follows, As it is 
now, so it was in the remotest times; and Elijah himself, to 
show his loyalty when the king had proved himself, for the 
time, worthy of it, by his reverence for Jehovah, paid him 
this high respect. Tightening the leather belt round him, 
and binding up his flowing dress with it, he ran, Arab-like, 
before the careering horses, all the way to Jezreel, through 
the ever-increasing storm. But at the gate of the town he 
vanished into the darkness; for, though fearless of open vio- 
lence, he shrank from the secret imperious malignity of 
Jezebel. 

Ahab had bent, as usual, before a stronger will in submit- 
ting to Elijah; but his wife was not so easily daunted. “The 
gods do so to me, and iwore also,” she cried, “if I make not 
thy life, O prophet, as the life of one of the prophets of 
Baal whom thou hast slain, by to-morrow about this time! ” 
Meanwhile, Elijah had fled to the south, only resting when 
he had reached Beer-sheba, on the edge of the desert, eighty 
miles off, as the crow flies. His attendant had followed him 
thus far, but here he was left behind. The excitementof the 
day at Carmel had sustained him fora time, but now a reaction 
followed the nervous tension. The death of Baal’s prophets 
seended far less vital than at first. Jezebel still lived, and he, 





the one representative of Jehovah, was a fugitive. 


Profound dejection followed its opposite. But the God he 
served so faithfully was nigh. He had lain down in the 
shadow of a retem bush—the broom—found in the scorched 
landscapes of the desert, here and there, where nothing else 
grows, and grateful to the weary traveler for even the little 
shade it offers. Sleep soon overtook him; but he heard a 
voice bidding him rise and eat. Waking, he found a cake 
of bread and a cruse of water, still the only requirements 
of a Bedouin. Refreshed by these, he determined to keep 
on till he reached the sacred mount, Horeb, a hundred and 
seventy miles from Beer-sheba in a direct line, But he 
went over the distance so slowly that it was forty days before 
he reached it, and for that long time he ate nothing. 

A cave is shown in Sinai as that in which Elijah sought 
shelter. As he lay there, asleep in the night, another vision 
was granted him, and the question seemed to be asked him: 
“What doest thou here, Elijah, away from thy work?.” He 
pleaded that he believed he was the last prophet in Israel, 
and that even his life was in peril. The Voice, however, 
told him to come out of the cave,’and stand on the mount. 
God revealed himself as he never did to mortal before or 
since. At first, a mighty hurricane burst through the awful 
gorges of the mountain, rending off rocks as it swept past; then 
followed an earthquake, shaking the huge granite peaks; and, 
after that, the peals of an awful thunderstorm reverberated 
through the naked defiles, accompanied by blinding light- 
ning. But Jehovah was in none of these. At last, in the 
silence peculiar to lonely mountain regions, and especially to 
Sinai, where the awful hush is broken by no sound of falling 
water, or of man, or beast, or bird, there stole over the 
prophet the music of a “still small voice.’ The supreme 
moment had arrived. “What doest thou here, Elijah?” 
was asked once more, and the same answer returned. Three 
commands were given, to carry out which he must return, 
and trust to that power which had preserved him at Cherith 
and Zarephath. Nor need he be so crushed in soul. He was 
not, as he had fancied, alone; there were yet, unknown to 
man, but known to Jehovah, seven thousand in Israel who 
had not @owed the knee to Baal. 

A lesson of ‘abiding and transcendent meaning .had been 
given the prophet. He had trusted to sternness and force, 
but they were not God’s way. He would yet see that merely 
outward measures could not restore religion in Israel. The 
still small voice of persuasion and reason was far mightier, 
and alone had the favor of the Almighty. His kingdom 
must be spread, not by the hurricane, or the earthquake, or 
the thunderings and lightnings of human passion, but by the 
gentler agency of conviction roused in the heart by love, and 
leading to penitence and true reformation. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 
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ELIJAH’S WEAKNESS, AND ITS CURE. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The miracle on Carmel cowed, if it did not convince, Ahab, 
so that he did not oppose the slaughter of the Baal prophets; 
but Jezebel was made of sterner stuff, and her passionate 
idolatry was proof against even a sign from heaven. Ob- 
stinacy in error is often a rebuke to tremulous faith in God, 
She fiercely puts her back to the wall, and defies Elijah and 
his God. Her threat to the prophet has a certain audacity 
of frankness almost approaching generosity. She will give 
her victim fair play. This woman is “ magnificent in sin.” 
The Septuagint prefixes to her oath, “As surely as thou art 
Elijah and I Jezebel,” which adds force to it. It also reads, 
by a very slight change in the Hebrew, in verse 3, “he was 
afraid,” for “he saw,”—which is possilfly right, as giving 
the motive for escape more distinctly. 

1. We may note, first, the prophet’s flight (vs. 3-8). Beer- 
sheba, on the southern border of the kingdom of Judah, 
was eloquent of-memories of the patriarchs, but though it 
was nearly a hundred miles from Jezreel, Jezebel’s arm was 
long enough to reach the fugitive there, and therefore he 
plunged deeper into the dreary southern desert. He left 
behind him his servant, his “ young man,” as the original 
has it, whom rabbinical tradition identified with the miracu- 
lously resuscitated son of the widow of Zarephath, and sup- 
posed to become afterwards the prophet Jonah. Thus alone 
but for the company of his own gloomy thoughts, and wearied 
with toilsome travel in that sun-smitten waste, he took shel- 
ter under the shadow of a solitary shrub (the Hebrew em- 
phatically calls it “one juniper,” or rather broom-plant), and 
there the waves of depression went over him, 

His complaint is not to be wondered at, though it was 
wrong. Tite very overstrain of the scene on Carmel brought 
reaction. The elevation of the crest of the wave measures 
the depth of the trough of the next, and no mortal spirit can 
keep itself at the sublime elevation reached by Elijah when 
alone he fronted and converted a nation. The supposed 
necessity for flight, coming so immediately after apparent 
victory, showed him how hollow the change in the people 
was. What had become of all the fervency of their shout, 
“The Lord, he is the God,” if they could leave Jezebel the 
power to carry out her threat? Solitude and the awful desert 


it was ebb tide with him. His prayer is petulant, impatient, 
presumptuous. What right had he to settle what was 
“enough”? If he really wished to die, he could have found 
death at Jezreel, and had no need to travel a hundred miles 
to seek a grave. He was weary of his work, and profoundly 
disappointed by what He hastily concluded was its failure, 
and in a fit of faithless despordency he forgot reverence, sub- 
mission, and obedience. 

If Elijah can become weak, and his courage die out, and 
his zeal become torpid apathy and cowardly wish to shuffle 
off responsibility and shirk work, who shall stand? The 
lessons of self-distrust, of the nedrness to one another of the 
most opposite emotions in our weak natures, of the depth of 
gloom into which the boldest and brightest servant of God 
may fall as soon as he loses hold of God’s hand, never had a 
more striking instance to point them than that mighty 
prophet, sitting huddled together in utter despondency below 
the solitary retem bush, praying his foolish prayer for death. 

The meal to which an angel twice waked him was God’s 
answer to his prayer, telling him both that his life was still 
needful and that God cared for him. Perhaps one of Elijah’s 
reasons for taking to the desert was the thought that he 
might starve there, and so find death. At all events, God 
for the third time miraculously provides his food. The 
ravens, the widow of Zarephath, an angel, were his caterers; 
and, instead of taking away his life, God himself sends the 
bread and water to preserve it. The revelation of a watch- 
ful, tender Providence often rebukes gloomy unbelief and 
shames us back to faith. We are not told whether the jour- 
ney to Horeb was commanded, or, like the flight from Jez- 
reel, was Elijah’s own doing; but, in any case, he must have 
wandered in the desert, to have taken forty days to reach it. 

2. The second stage is the vision at Horeb (vs. 9-14). The 
history of Israel has never touched Horeb since Moses left it, 
and it is not without significance that we are once more on 

Ahat sacred ground. The parallel between Moses and Elijah 
is very real. These two names stand out above all others in 
the history of the theocracy, the one as the founder, the other 
as the restorer; both distinguished by special revelations, 
both endowed with exceptional force of character and power 
of the spirit; the one the lawgiver, the other the head of the 
prophetic order; both having something peculiar in their 
departure, and both standing together, in witness of their 
supremacy in the past, and of their inferiority in the future, 
by Jesus on the mount of transfiguration. The associations 
of the place are marked by the use of the definite article, 
which is missed in the Authorized Version,—“ the cave,” 
that same cleft in the rock where Moses had stood. Note, 
too, that the word rendered “lodged” is literally “ passed the 
night,” and that therefore we may suppose that the vision 
came in the darkness to Elijah. 

That question, “ What doest thou here?” can scarcely be 
freed from a tone of rebuke; but, like Christ’s to the travelers 
to Emmaus, and many another interrogation from God, it is, 
also put in order to allow of the loaded heart’s relieving itself 
by pouring out all its griefs. God’s questions are the assur- 
ance of his listening ear and sympathizing heart. This one 
is like a little key which opens a great sluice. Out gushes a 
full stream. His forty days’ solitude have done little for 
him. A true answer would have been, “I was afraid of 
Jezebel.” He takes credit for zeal, and seems to insinuate 
that he had been more zealous for God than God for his own 
cause. He forgets the national acknowledgment of Jehovah 
at Carmel, and the hundred prophets protected by good 
Obadiah. Despondency has the knack of picking its facts, 
It is color-blind, and can only see dark tints. He accuses his 
countrymen, as if he would stir up God to take vengeance. 

How different this weak and sinful wail over his solitude 
from the heroic mention of it, on Carmel, when it only 
nerved his courage (v. 22)! The Divine manifestation 
which followed is evidently meant to recall that granted to 
Moses on the same spot. “The Lord passed by” is all but 
verbally quoted from Exodus 34 ;: 6, and the truth that had 
been proclaimed in words to Moses was enforced by symbol 
to Elijah. If the vision was in the night, as verse 9 sug- 
gests, it becomes still more impressive. The fierce wind that 
roared among the savage peaks, the shock that made the 
mountains reel, and the flashing flames that lighted up the 
wild landscape, were all phenomena of one kind, and at once 
expressed God’s lordship over ajl destructive agencies of 
nature, and symbolized the more vehement and disturbing 
forms of energy, used by him for the furtherance of his pur- 
poses in the field of history or revelation. Elijah’s ministry 
was of such a sort, and he had now to learn the limitations 
of his work, and the superiority of another type, represented 
by the “sound of gentle stillness.” 

It is the same lesson which Moses learned there, when he 
heard that the Lord is “‘a God fall of compassion and gra- 
cious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth.” It 
was exemplified in the gentle Elisha, the successor of Elijah. 
It reached far beyond the time then present, and is indeed a 
Messianic prophecy, declaring the: inmost character of him 
in whom “the Lord is,” in an altogether special sense. 
Elijah as a prophet brought no new knowledge, and uttered 





increased his gloom. The strong man had become weak, and 
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no far-reaching predictions; but he received one of the deep- 
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est and clearest prophecies of the gentleness of God’s highest 
messenger, and on Horeb saw afar off what he saw fulfilled 
on the mountain of Transfiguration. Nor is his vision ex-, 
hausted by its Messianic reference. It contains an eternal 
truth for all God’s servants. Storm, earthquake, and fire 
may be God’s precursors, and needed sometimes to prepare 
his way; but gentleness is “the habitation of his throne,” 
and they serve him best and are nearest him whom they 
serve, who are meek in heart and gentle among enemies, “as 
«a nurse cherisheth her children.” Love is the victor, and 
the sharpest weapons of the Christian are love and lowliness. 
The lesson was not at first grasped by Elijah, as his repeti- 
tion of his complaint, word for word, with almost dogged 
obstinacy, shows. The best of us are slow to learn God’s les- 
sons, and a habit of faithless gloom is not soon overcome. It 
is much easier to get down into it than to struggle out of it. 
3. The commission for further service, which closes the 
scene, is a further rebuke to the prophet. He is bidden to 
retrace his way and to take refuge in the desert lying to the 
south and east of Damascus, where he would be safe from 
Jezebel, and still not far from the scene of his activity. The 
commissions given to anoint a king of Syria and one of Israel 
were not fulfilled by Elijah, but by his successor; and we 
have, to suppose that further commands were given to him on 
that subject. The third injunction, to anoint his successor, 
was done at once on his journey, though Abel-meholah, on 
Gilboa, was dangerously near Jezreel. The designation of 


these future instruments of God’s purpose was at once a sign [ 


to Elijah that his own work was drawing to a close (having 
reached its climax on Carmel), and that God had great de- 
signs beyond him and his service. The true conception of 
our work is that we are only links in a chain, and that we 
can be done without. God removes the workers and carries 
on the work. To anoint our successor is often a bitter pill; 
but self-importance needs to be taken down, and it is blessed 
to lose ourselves in gazing into the future of God’s work, when 
we are gone from the field. 

Further, the commissions met Elijah’s despondency in 
another way; for they assured him of the Divine judgments 
on the house of Ahab, and of the use of the Syrian king as a 
rod to chastise Israel. He had @hought God too slow in 
avenging his dishonored name, and had been taught the 
might of gentleness; but now he also learns the certainty of 
punishment, while the enigmatical promise that Elisha 
should “slay ” those who escaped the swords of Hazael and 
Jehu dimly points to that merciful energy of the prophet’s 
word, his only sword, which shall slay but to revive, and 
wound to heal. “I have hewei them by the.’ . words of 
my mouth,” — t . 

Finally, the revelation of the seven thousand—a round 
number, which expresses the sacredness as well as the num- 
erousness of the elect, hidden ones—rebukes the hasty assump- 
tion of his being left alone, faithful among the faithless. God 
has more servants than we know of. Let us beware of feed- 
ing either our self-righteousness or our narrowness or our 
faint-heartedness with the fancy that we have a monopoly of 
faithfulness, or are left alone to witness for God. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
. BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
A MAN SUBJECT TO LIKE PASSIONS AS WE ARE. 

Even Elijah seems to have had his panic-time. Exhilarated 
by success at Carmel, he was especially liable to be depressed 
when he saw no uprising at Jezreel except that of Jezebel 
against him. It is not said that God told him to go, but “he 
saw, arose, and went for his life” ninety-five miles. There is 
no record that God approved of his going by giving spiritual 
support, for Elijah was utterly discouraged (v. 4); and there 
seems a touch of reproach in the “ What doest thou here, Eli- 
jab?” (v.13.) It is not in humanity to be as great continu- 
ously as Elijah was occasionally, He had like passions as 


we, but his prayers opened the shut heavens both for rain and | 


for fire. It is unspeakably helpful that one of our race could 
be so great for one minute. 

It looks as if God’s plan for reforming Israel failed, in a 
crucial moment, for the lack of Elijah’s seeking divine help 
and guidance, and another plan had to be formed (vs. 15, 16). 

Nevertheless, God did not forget nor reject Elijah. He 
fUllowed him into the wilderness, explained that he was not 
alone, was one of seven thousand who had never tainted their 
lips, nor faltered in their hearts. He gave Elijah unwastable 
meat, and a more than university course of education, to re- 
confirm his faith, and show that it was not by power, nor 
might of earthquake, tornado, lightning, and slaughter of 
priests, that His work was to be done, but by gentle spirftual 
influences spreading from heart to heart. 

Possibly he was hurried, by his excitement of the victory, 
and by his zeal, out of God’s design into slaying the priests. 
Though there is Scripture warrant for it (Deut. 13 : 5), if we 
regard these Baalists as prophets, yet Elijah may not have 
been the commissioned executor, and some may have been 
inmocent. Perhaps that was why he had to pray seven times 
for rain, instead of only once for fire, and why he so weak- 





ened and fled from Jezebel, and why another was anointed to 


be prophet in his room (vy. 16). We can only be strongest 
while we are completely with God. 

But it is almost worth while to have Jezebel, so that we 
can have Elijah. Did he join Moses in timidity and rash- 
ness, Jeremiah in despair, and Peter in weakness? He also 
joined Moses in a peculiar and distinguishing death, and in 
the glory of the transfiguration. 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done (v. 1)... It is right 
for a husband to Aurn to his wife in his trouble; but this 
makes it all t#e more important that a man have a godly wife 
to turn to for cheer and counsel. If Ahab had had a God- 
fearing wife, the history of Israel might have been changed 
for good. His marriage to a woman who had no sympathy 
with the religion of his fathers proved his ruin, and was a 
curse to the people he ruled. No man, no woman, who is the 
Lord’s, has any right, under any circumstances, to consent to 
marriage with one who is not the Lord’s. Such a union is 
sinful. Disaster awaits it. 

Jezebel sent a messenger unio Elijah, ... He arose, and went 
for his life (vs, 2,3). Because a man has been brave in one 
emergency, it doesn’t follow that he’ll be equally brave in 
the next. Because a man seems cowardly at one time, it 
isn’t fair to suppose that he could never act courageously. 
The very fact that a man has put all his present strength 
into one life-and-death struggle may account for his utter 
helplessness at the close of that struggle. Here is a lesson 
of warning for us, and here is a Jesson of charity in our judg- 
ment of others. We need new strength for every new duty. 
And he who seems very weak may seem so because he has 
already used his whole strength in a good work. 

He requested for himself that he might die (v. 4). Elijah felt 
ready to die; but he didn’t feel ready to live—any longer. It 
is easier for almost any child of God to die thantolive. But 
when living is a duty, dying is cowardice. It required less 
courage for Elijah to want to get out of the dedert into heaven, 
than to think of staying where he was, or of going back to 
fight his old fight over again in Israel. Readiness for life is 
more important than readiness for death. Nosman is really 
ready to live until he is ready to die; but many a man who 
is ready to die has hard work to face this living on day by 
day, with no end to the tiresome battlings of life. 

"I have been very jealous for the Lord: ... I, even I only, am 
left (v.10). Men are apt to think that they are much more 
important than they really are in the Lord’s service. There 
were at least seven thousand times as many men in Israel for 
the Lord to depend on—if he had wanted human help—as 
Elijah supposed. The probability is that there are at least 
seven thousand times as many men as we imagine, who are 
fitted to fill the place we occupy with such supreme satisfac- 
tion. We think that no one else can superintend this Sun- 
day-school, or manage this business, or fill this pulpit, or 
edit this paper, or run this railroad, or lead this choir, or 
take care of these children, as we can; and we are quite 
inclined to complain, or to wonder, that the Lord doesn’t see 
this thing in the same light, and help us more liberally to do 
our great work, The fact is, God has no need of usatall. If 
he consents to give us anything to do in his cause, we ought 
to do it with thankfulness, and without any vanity or boasting. 

Go forth, and stand upon the mount before the Lord (v.11). 
That’s it. Get out of your dark cave, where you are brood- 
ing over your troubles and worrying over your work, think- 
ing that you are the only man who has anything to do, and 
that you have done thus far to the extent of your opportunities 
and ability! Up to the mountain top, in the clear light and 
the pure air of God’s beautiful world; look about you to see 
his works; consider his plans; listen to his farther commands 
toyou! You will quickly be made ashamed of your cowardly 
inaction, and will learn what more God has for you to do. 

The Lord was not in the wind: . . . not in the earthquake: ... 
not in the fire (vs. 11,12). And yet men think that they see 
God in that which inspires terror, as he is not to be seen in 
that which is lovely. They see his face in the lightning 
flash, but not in the rainbow. They hear his voice in the 
hurricane, but not in the sammer breeze. They recognize his 
judgments in fire and famine and flood and pestilence; but 
they fail to recognize his mercies in the rest and safety of 
each undisturbed night, and in the joy and fulness of each 
bright and quiet day. The burning theater, the crashing 
bridge, the sinking ship, the shock of battle, seem to bring 
God very near; but the soft sunlight, and the undisturbed 
hours, and the sweet singing of a child’s hymn, and the 
pleasant memory of a Bible text, which ought each to be 
counted as a new call from God, come and go so many times 
unheeded. How hard it is to believe that the “still small 
voice” is the voice of God ! 

The Lord said, ... Go, return on thy way (v. 15). The 
comfort which God offered to Elijah was in sending him on 
a new mission, giving him new work todo. There is nothing 





better for us, when we are in spiritual despondency, than the 





entering actively on the next work which God sets before us, 
If things seem to be going wrong in our Jezreel or Damascus, 
the best way for us is to find out what changes God wants 
wrought in those places, and then set about helping them 
along. It may be we are to look up a new pastor for our 
little church, new teachers for our feeble school, new scholars 
for our thinning class, new families of poverty to be clothed 
and fed. Whatever is the work for us, God knows it; he can 
direct us to it, and help us in it; and the doing of it will 
bring us out of our distrust and our anxious worry. 

Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Israel (v.18). God 
knows his children. He will take care of them. Others 
may be deceived in them. The best of God’s servants may 
misunderstand those who are unwaveringly true to him. 
But he never misjudges them. I “know mine own, and 
mine own know me,” says the Good Shepherd. .“Othersheep . 
I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must bring.” 
Let us, then, be careful in passing judgment on others. Let 
us not doubt our Saviour, however others may doubt us. 
There are doubtless many whom we should not count God’s 
children whom he knows as his own. Let us, on the other 
hand, be less anxious to have men think that we are the Lord’s, 
than to have God know that we are his, 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Look at the wicked queen. Jezebel was worse than Ahab, 
The scene on Mount Carmel had in a measure subdued him, 
but it only, aroused her to greater opposition to Elijah, 
When she heard of the result of that trial of power, she sent 
word to Elijah, saying, “So let the gods do to me, and more 
also, if I make not thy life as the life of one of them by to- 
morrow about this time.” So fully convinced was she that 
she could accomplish her purpose, that she actually fixed the 
date for his murder. Under these circumstances, Elijah 
thought it wise to flee, and went as far as Mount Horeb, 
where the great Moses had spent so many years of his life, 

Turning now for a moment to the lesson to be learned 
from the example of this wicked queen, we may remark that 
what she should have done was to repent of her sins in dust 
and ashes. But her heart was as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, and she never felt any hesitation in her evil course, 
Now, there are a few people always living, like her. Noth- 
ing makes them cease their evil courses, Sickness may come, 
and pain may be the consequence of their sins, but they only 
get angry at God, and push ahead. Disaster in temporal 
affairs only makes them lie and cheat the more, and if any 
one dares to reprove them, they hate him. Such men were 
the Pharisees and chief priests in the time of Christ and of 
Paul, They were given over to evil. And, alas! such men 
are still to be found in our own times, 

Now look at the discouraged prophet. He ran; and he 
not only ran, but his heart was discouraged, so that he actu- 


| ally asked God to let him die. Why was he so discouraged? , 


Probably because he expected greater results from the dis« 
play of God’s power on Mount Carmel than were actually 
produced; and when he found that one of the chief results 
was the increased anger of the queen, he felt bitterly disap- 
pointed. Even prophets are only men, subject to like temp- 
tations with ourselves. The great spiritual results were not 
apparent immediately, as he had hoped they would be, and 
so he lost heart. No wonder! 

The experience of Elijah is often repeated in that of 
modern believers. It often happens that when we do our 
best. we become discouraged, because the results are not what 
we had anticipated. Many a young convert, who expects 
that all will go smoothly with her after her conversion, finds 
out that Satan (like Jezebel) will not leave her in any peace, 
In fact, temptations seem to be more numerous after than they 
were before her conversion. Everything seems to go wrong 
for a while, and then the temptation assails her to give it all 
up. So, all along our Christian lives, there come to us times 
of conflict, when we acquit ourselves grandly, as did the 
prophet. But after the heat of the conflict is over, and we 
do not see the immediate results that we had fondly looked 
for, we tend to think that all our work has been in vain. It 
was to encourage such workers as these that the apostle 
wrote to the Hebrews lest they be “ wearied and fatmt” in their 
minds, They were to look to Jesus, who in this matter had 
set them so good an example. 

Now look at the gentle Lord. He was Very gentle with 
Elijah. First, he provided food for him, to revive his weary 
body. And when the prophet reached Mount Horeb, God 
comforted him by telling him that he was mistaken in 
thinking that he had been for years the only worshiper of 
Jehovah. He told him that there were in Israel yet seven 
thousand who had never, in all those years, bent the knee to 
Baal. God also comforted him by giving him more work to 
do, and then sent him on his way rejoicing. How did God 
thus speak to Elijah? ‘Not in the earthquake, nor in the 
fire, nor in the great and strong wind, but in the still small 
voice. Then what were these great outbursts of nature sent 
for? They were doubtless sent to attract the attention of 
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the discouraged prophet. So, when that still voice spake, 
it had more of solemnity in it than earthquake, wind, and 
tire put together. 

God still deals very gently with his servants. If he were 
to deal with us after our sins, or reward us according to our 
iniquities, he would make short work of the best of us. But 
he is slow to anger, and plenteous in goodness and mercy. 
The whole of Psalm 103 is a setting forth of the gentleness 
of God with his erring creatures. As he spake to Elijah 
through the tender voice of his Spirit, so he speaks to us 
this day. God spoke to Elijah twice that day, but to nrany 
of us he had spoken often. Let the teacher here ask how 
many times we have recognized the voice of the Holy Spirit 
telling us to receive the Saviour as ours. Every scholar will 
bear witness that it has not been once or twice, but many 

_ times, thaj this has been our experience, As soon as God 
spoke to Samuel, he obeyed; and as soon as he made known 
his will to Elijah, he complied. How long shall God then 
wait for you? 

Mark, finally, that Jezebel had a plan, and that God had 
also a plan, for Elijah’s future. Her plan was, “ Within 
twenty-four hours he shall be dead.” God’s plan was that 
he should live for years to come,—in fact, that he should 
never die at all. These two plans came into collision, and, 
as is always the case, the human plan had to go to the wall. 
Jezebel died not long after this,“but Elijah never. It is 
always so when human and Divine plans collide. Pharaoh 
had a plan that Moses must die, and God had one that he 
must live. Which came out successfully? Herod had a 
plan that the'infant Messiah must die, and God had one that 
he must not. Which conquered? Forty men had a plan 
that Paul must die, and so sure were they that their pian 
would succeed that they vound themselves not to eat or drink 
till he was dead. But God hada plan that Paul should get 
to Rome safely; and if those men carried out their oath, 
they must all have died of hunger. It is well to be on the 
side of God’s plans, for they are always the successful ones. 
Are you on that side, or are your plans such as God cannot 
favor? Iam sorry for you if this latter is the case. 


New York City. 





- HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


‘ Where did the prophets of Baal and all the people meet 
together? How many priests were there? What god did 
they worship? How did the people agree to deeide whether 
they should worship Baal or Elijah’s God? Did Baal hear 
oranswer? How did God answer Elijah’s prayer? What 
became of the priests of Baal? Elijah went. up still higher 
on the mountain to pray, and Ahab hurried home to tell 
Jezebel of the wonders he had seen, and the death of the four 
hundred and fifty priests. He went, too, to feast in his palace; 
for Elijah had said there should be an abundance of rain. 
Ahab saw the gathering clouds, and he knew the famine was 
at an end. Wicked Ahab believed Elijah’s word, and ex- 
pected days of plenty after the sore famine, Did he care for 
Elijah or for his God? Elijah was full of hope for his coun- 
try. He thought the people would surely return to God, and 
would overthrow the heathen images and idols they had set 
up. That evening he ran all the seventeen miles to the gates 
of Jezreel, * 

Jeaebel.—She was angry, in a rage, when she heard of the 
death of the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. She 
sént a message to Elijah, who was near, that by the next day 
at that hour she would make him as they were. How? 
Elijah received the message; he knew the woman who sent 
it, all her hatred and cruelty, that with an oath in the name 
of her gods she had sworn to have his life. Did Ahab want 
to kill Elijah after all he had seen on Mount Carmel? Would 
he want the man killed who, he believed, had relieved the 
nation from famine? Perhaps Ahab did not know of the 
message, or did not care, and knew Jezebel would do as she 
pleased. 

Elijah Fled for his Life-—Elijah did not wait to rest after 
the day on the mountain or the long run to the gates of 
Jezreel. He took his servant witu him, and ran as if Jeze- 
bel’s men followed him with drawn swords, Night and day 
he hurried on almost a hundred miles toward the South out 
of the kingglom of Ahab and Jezebel, and into the kingdom 
of Judah. (Show course on map, or trace on the blackboard.) 
He went first to Bee-rsheba; there he left his servant, and 
went alone a whole day’s journey into a great wilderness, 
There he sat down under a tree or bush large enough to give 
some shade. 

Elijah in the Wilderness.—He was tired and troubled. A 
few days before, he prayed on Mount Carmel, and the Lord 
came in fire; he prayed again, and there was a great rain. 
Now in the desert he praye? for himself: “Lord, take 
away my life.” 
would rather God would take his life away than to live to 
be pursued by Jezebel. Sad and worn, wrapped in his coarse 
mantle under the shadow of the bush, he lay and slept. 
He did not know how long he had slept when he felt a touch, 
and heard an angel saying, “ Arise and eat.” He looked and 


He was weary and ready to go. He| 


saw a cake that had been baked on the corls and a cruse of 
water at his head. He ate and drank, and laid him down 
again. He was not yet rested until he had moresleep. Then 
the angel came again, and said: “ Arise and eat; because the 
journey is too great for thee.” See how kindly God cared for 
his weary servant, how he knows when his children are tired, 
and hungry, and out of heart! He who sent ravens and a 
poor widow to feed him in famine sent sleep and an angel 
with food when he was in the desert alone. 

Mount Horeb.—After Elijah was refreshed with sleep and 
food, he went perhaps two hundred miles yet farther to Mount 
Horeb. He went into a cave; for forty days he wandered, 
fasting in the desert, or dwelt in the cave in the same moun- 
tain where Moses stayed forty days, and where God spoke to 
him. How long was Jesus in the desert when Satan tempted 
him? One day the Lord spoke to Elijah, and said, “ What 
doest thou here?” Was that to ask why his servant should 
be so far away and hidden in a cave, when he might be at 
work for him or his people? Was it to remind him that he 
was useless then? Elijah answered with a complaint of what 
the people had done. Whom had they forsaken? What had 
they done to the prophets of the Lord? Elijah said: “I, even 
I only, am left; and they seek my life, to take it away.” 

The Lords Answer.—The Lord bade Elijah “Go forth, and 
stand upon the mount.” Elijah stood at the opening of 
the cave. A great wind passed by, so strong that the moun- 
tains around him were broken. It was a terrible wind,—the 
power of God; but he could not see the Lord in the wind. 
Then an earthquake. He felt the mountains shake and 
tremble, saw the yawning rocks open before him, saw fire 
come after the earthquake; but he did not see the Lord in 
the fire or the earthquake. After the fire was a still small 
voice. Elijah knew it was the Lord speaking to him. He 
covered his face with his mantle, and stood before the en- 
trance to the cave. 

“ What doest thou here, Elijah ?””—Again the question; and 
Elijah gave the same reason for fear. Not a word of blame 
or reproof was spoken to him. 

“Go.”—The Lord had work for his prophet to do. Does 
your mother sometimes comfort your little troubles by send- 
ing you to do an errand or by letting you help her? So the 
Lord often comforts his sorrowing children.- He gives them 
errands to other sorrowing ones; sends them to speak words 
of comfort, to help the poor, to lead others to serve him, to 
start places aid ways of working that may go on long after 
the tired worker has beén called home, He told Ahab where 
to go and what to do; he did not send him straight back to 
the kingdom of Ahab or to the power of Jezebel. P 

“Go... to the Wilderness of Damascus.”—In the far north 
he was to anoint a man to be king of Syria,—a man to be 
used by God to punish Israel’s sins. He was to anoint 
another to be king of Israel; so he knew Ahab was to die. 
He was to pass through the valley of the Jordan, and find a 
man to be a prophet in his own place. Was that sad news to 
Elijah? Didn’t he pray to die? So God answered his 
prayer, and showed him that his work was to goon. God’s 
children cannot know what God has prepared for them. The 
man who prayed to die in the desert was to be on the moun- 
tain with Jesus when he was transfigured. 

“ T, even I only.”—So Elijah said; but God showed" him 
that he could have worshipers and carry on his own cause 
even if Elijah should be taken from it, God knew, if Elijah 
did not, every worshiper in all the land, every one who knelt 
in a secret place, every lip which spoke words of prayer to 
him instead of kissing some home idol or wayside image. 
Does he know when you kneel by your mother’s knee at even- 
ing, or by your little bedside in the early morning? Elijah 
thought he was the only one, and the Lord told him that in 
Israel he had seven thousand who did not worship Baal. On 
Mount Carmel, Elijah prayed to the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. In Beer-sheba, did he remember who rested 
there and prayed to God, who appeared to him at night and 
said to him our golden text? Who was it? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM, 


Tue Fuicut or Exisan.—Eastern life and story, with its 
impulsive character, is fuller of sudden and startling changes 
in individual fortunes than Western. Thus Elijah, who yes- 
terday awed the king, and whose word was a law to the assem- 
bled people of Israel, to-day flies for his life, with one solitary 
attendant. Jewish tradition says that this servant was the son 
ofthe widow of Zarephath, and grew up to be Jonah the prophet 
(of which there is not a shred of evidence); and it also tells 
that the prophet went in one day beyond Jerusalem, and rested 
on a rock on the road to Bethlehem, now pointed out as Mar 
Elyas. But, without giving weight-to this apocryphal tradi- 
tion, we know that he went direct to Beer-sheba, ninety-five 
miles from Jezreel, having crossed the kingdom of Judah. 
Leaving at Beer-sheba his exhausted servant, he plunges into 
the desert, which commences about twenty miles south of the 





grassy downs of Beer-sheba, the heritage of Simeon. Utterly 


exhausted in mind and body, he espies a bush (the Hebrew 
implies that it was a solitary one), and sits down under its 
seanty shade, It is called, in our version, a juniper, but is 
really the retama, known by the same name in Hebrew and 
Arabic,—a plant somewhat allied to the broom (Retamaretam), 
—covered in spring with delicate pinkish-white blossoms, and 
which grows where there is scarcely any other sign of vege- 
table life, 

“ Anise AND Eat.”—He has slept‘for some time, when an 
angelic messenger wakens him; and he finds the fare of a 
desert wanderer ready prepared to his hand,—a cake baked 
on the coals (or, rather, “hot stones”) and a cruse (leathern 
bottle) of water. The Bedouin of the present time will start 
for a journey of several days with no other provision than 
two skin bags or bottles slang on his shoulder,—the one full 
of water, the other containing barley meal. When he halts 
for the night, he gathers a few twigs and -roots of the retem 
and other desert shrubs, kindles them on a few flat stones 
with the flint and steel he always carries; takes a handful 
of meal from his bag, kneads it with a little water on a flat 
stone, and rolls it out with his hands into a thin cake. He 
then brushes away the hot embers, puts the dough on the 
heated stones, and heaps the hot ashes upon them, when his 
cake is soon baked. On this simple fage he will cheerfully 
travel for several days. Thus was Elijah fed. , 

“AND HE... WENT... UNTO Hores.”—Horeb is distant 
nearly two hundred miles from Beer-sheba in a straight line, 
»and it is to be noted that it is the only instance mentioned in 
Scripture of any visit paid by any one to the scene of the 
giving of the law. The cave where he lodged is shown,—a 
small slit in a rock just below the crest of Jebel Moussa; 
an impossible site, as most of these traditional localities are. 
But there are many caves which would meet the requirements 
of the history. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

ORIENTAL Memorizs oF Ex1sAu.—No prophetic figure 
has so impressed itself upon the Eastern mind as that of 
Elijah. His memory is reverenced by the devotees of all 
religions, however diverse‘in character; and to the minds of 
the people there is evidently present a conception of the 
prophet quite in harmony with the strange character revealed 
in the sacred narrative, appearing and disappearing with 
such suddenness in the most unexpected and widely separated 
places, Thus the little white-domed buildings so often found 
where Moslems dwell, are many of them sacred to Ei-Khudr 
(“the immortal wanderer”), as the prophet is called. These 
little sanctuaries often stand on high,places; and throughout. 
the Levant many eminences are known by the name Mar 
Elias (“ Lord Elijah”), certainly referring to him who figures 
in the imperishable memories of Horeb and Carmel. Druses 
join with Christians in bringing votive offerings to the statue 
in the Carmel monastery. All are familiar with the Jewish 
expectation of the coming of Elijah to right all wrongs and 
clear all mysteries, I have seen the chair set for him at the 
rite of circumcision, over which he is supposed to preside, 
the rabbis glancing furtively, as if half dreading the swift 
advent of the stern old prophet. I have seen the seat left 
vacant, and the cup of wine poured out for him, at the Feast 
of the Passover; and, as the solemn night closed in, have 
been saddened by the reflection that so much work for an 
Elijah remains to be done among the people who cail them- 
selves by the name of his God. 


Tiberias, Syria. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER, 


For the review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—What was done to the Baal prophets? (1 
Kings 18 : 40.) How did rain come at last? (1 Kings 18: 
41, 45.) How did Ahab return to his palace? (1 Kings 
18: 46.) 

1. Why was the slaying of the prophets right and necessary 
then? Why would such a deed be wrong now and here? 


deed, and not God’s? How was Ahab responsible for his 
wife’s act? 

2. Why did Jezebel, seeking Elijah’s death, send him 
word? Why are idolaters profuse with oaths? What simi- 
lar message from the spirit of this world comes to modern 
Christians? What would have been Paul’s answer? (Acts 
20:24.) What would have been Christ's? (John 10: 15.) 

3. When had God told Elijah to hide? (1 Kings 17 : 3.) 
Then why was hiding wrong now? How far south of Jez- 
reel was Beer-sheba? Who, according to anes was the 
servant? Why did Elijah leave him? 

‘4. In what direction was the wilderness? What : sort of 
tree was the “broom”? What words like “It is enough” 
did Christ use on the cross? (John 19:30.) Why is it 
wrong for any one else to use such words? (John 10: 18; 





[Vol. XX XIII, Wo. 3, 


What significance was there in Ahab’s telling of it as Elijah’ , 
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Eecl. 3 : 2, 11,14.) What loss to Elijah, if God had granted 
his desire? (2 Kings 2:11.) Why did Elijah have need to 
be “better than his fathers”? But though he was no better, 
who was still’unchanged? (Mal, 3: 6.) 

5. How far may we expect the same niinistrations? (Matt. 
6:31, 32.) In Christ’s forty days’ fast, when did the angelic 
ministry come? (Matt. 4: 11.) 

6. To what, instead of sleep, should all food summon us? 
(2 Thess, 3: 10.) 

‘7, What shall we say when God sends us on journeys “too 
great” for us? (2 Sam. 22 : 30-37.) : 

8. How far south from Beer-shebais Horeb? How has the 
possibility of such fasts been proved in modern times? Why 
is Hcreb called the “Mount of God”? (Exod. 3:1; Deut. 
6:2.) 

9. How may we know whether we are where God wants 
us? (Isa.6:8; Lam, 3:40; Prov. 3: 6.) 

10. How many were really left? (v. 18.) What preserved 
so many -to the true faith? (Rom. 11: 2-5.) How are we 
hurt by underestimating the good around us? 

11, Why did God call Elijah from the gloomy cave before 
he made the#evelation? What other cave-scene took place 
here? (Exod, 83: 22.) What does the Bible teach about 

*God’s presence in the terrors of nature? (Psa. 104; 4, 32; 
Luke 12: 49; Heb. 12: 29, etc.) 

12. What does it teach about the other side of God’s being? 
(Psa. 103: 8-14; Matt. 12:19; 1 John 4:16.) And how does 
it reconcile the two views? (Heb. 12: 6, 18-25.) How loudly 
need one speak, if he speaks God’s truth ? 

13. If Elijah had gone forth at the command (vy. 11), why 
had he returned into the cave? 

14. What fault-finding with God implied in Elijah’s pro- 
fession of zeal? How far is God dependent upon men? 
(Matt. 3: 9.) 

15. How much of this was actually performed by Elijah? 
(v.19; 2 Kings 8: 7-13; 9: 1-10.) 

16. In what positions of the present time should the holders 
of them be preparing successors ? 

17. Does this verse belong to the “still small voice” or 
the “strong wind”? 

18. Knees not bowed to Baal must have been bowed to 
whom? (Matt. 6: 24.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What was the result of the trial at Carmel? 2, With 
what fate did Jezebel threaten Elijah? 3. What did the prophet 
do then? Why? 4. Howdid the Lord care for him on the 
journey? What is thé golden text? 5. At Mount Horeb, 
how did the Lord appear to him? 6. What did God tell him 
tocheer him? The golden text again. * 


Antioch College, Olio. « 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





MAN'S VIEW. 








FOR GOD. AGAINST GOD. 
AHAB. 
I ONLY. JEZEBEL. 
ALL THE PEOPLE. 
GOD’S VIEW. 
, ELIJAH. 
HAZAEL. 
JEHU. THEY SHALL 
ELISHA. PERISH, i 
SEVEN THOUSAND. 
MY PROMISE. ° 








“ Fear not: for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.” 





IN TIME OF DISCOURAGEMENT 
GOD GIVES 





cect tom * Arise and eat.” 
WI YMPATHY. ‘‘ What doest thou here?”’ 
YOMMAND. ‘‘Go, return.”’ 
OMFORT.- “It shall come to pass.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ The Lord will provide,” 

* God is the refuge of his saints.” 

“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 
“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“The Lord’s our Rock, in him we hide,” 
“In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages.” 

“Oh, safe to the Rock that is higher than I.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Elijah’s lesson, that the still small voice, and notthe tem- 
pest, the earthquake, and the lightning-flash, represent the 
Divine working, is one we need to bear in mind, especially 
in estimating the social govement. Not the things which 
“fill the trump of fame” and the columns of the newspapers 
are those which tell upon the world’s onward movement in 
either church or state. It often is the obscure man in a dark 
corner who is making history,—a Gutenberg experimenting 
with movable types, a Luther poring over Paul’s quotation 
from Habakkuk, a Vincent de Paul stretching out a helping 
hand to the poor of Paris, a Robert Raikes gathering the 
poor of Gloucester into a Sunday-school, a Chalmers experi- 
menting on the pauperism ot Glasgow, a Caroline Hill toil- 
ing for her poor neighbors in a London court. 

It isa proverbial saying of the world itself, that “it knows 
nothing of its greatest men.” It might add that it knows as 
little of the really duminant forces which direct its own life. 
It always is waking up to fresh discoveries of its own 
false estimates of what has been going forward, just beeause 
the world, as world, is committed to the tempest-earthquake- 
thunderbolt. view of things, and never can get above or 
beyond that. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit”—my breath—“saith the Lord of hosts.” As the 
dews of a night do more to change the face of the earth than 
do the earthquakes of a decade; and one living, God-given 
thought in the heart of a man near to God may bear fruit to 
bless the race when all contemporary rulers have been for- 
gotten except by antiquarians and historians. 

“We see dimly in the present what is small and what is great; 

Slow of faith, how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of 

fate.” 

Elijah learned another lesson in Horeb; namely, that he 
was not alone in loyalty to God. Of Obadiah’s hundred 
hidden prophets he seems to have known nothing. God 
multiplies the number seventy-fold. He has seven thousand 
who are not going to bow the knee to Baal. There was 
something comforting in the feeling that he was alone, the 
one faithful, whose testimony was exalted by its very soli- 
tude. God lifts the veil, and shows him his mistake. He 
has his hidden ones, who have not been called to bear a public 
testimony. 

So, in estimating the spiritual condition of any modern 
state of society, we need to remember that “ we can see only 
what we have eyes for séeing.” The gross public and shameful 
deflections from right and purity are the facts which strike 
us most. The quiet, patient, loving loyalty to right makes 
no parade of itself; but God sees it, and warns us against 
assuming that it is not to be found in his Israel. The deeper 
our insight into the real condition of society, the more free 
we shall be from the despair and alarm which come from 
unduly dwelling on the evil which comes so readily to the 
‘surface, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


God is never dependent on even the strongest man; but 
the strongest man is always dependent on God. The man 
who is strong for God in one emergency may fail both God 
and himself in another; but God never fails nor faints. 
And, whiie God is not dependent on men, God always has 
more men in his service, and at his call, than the best of his 
servants suppose. 

It did seem as if the prophet Elijah could be depended on, 
as a man of courage andof faith. Yet hardly had he ceased 
from his one great struggie with the prophets of Baal, in 
which he won a glorious victory, before he showed a lack of 
faith and of courage, and made an inglorious flight from the 
post of his obvious duty. And so far, Elijah was very much 
like the best of us, and like others who are better than 
we are. 

Elijah is by no means alone among Bible heroes in being 
strong at one time and weak at another. It was much the 
same with Noah, and Abraham, and Moses, and David, and 
Peter. It is likely to be much the same with any one, 
nowadays, who supposes that he is sure to stand firm in every 
hour of trial. Mr. Moody has said that, when he hears a 
young convert singing, ; 


“Surely the Captain may depend on me,” 


he knows that that fellow is likely to get a fall; and that is 
about as far as any one of us can be depended on, while rely- 
ing on his own strength. 

The very fact that we put all our strength into one great 
effort for the right, renders us liable to a corresponding 
depression of spirits; hence we need not wonder that our 
very best doing is, in many a case, a means of our physical 
and mental exhaustion for the time following. But “they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ;” and all 
of us neal renewed strength for every renewed struggle. 

When, however, things look darke-t to us, they look bright 
to the Lord. Our extremity is his opportunity. He has 
forces at his disposal that we do not comprehend. The 
whirlwind, and the earthquake, and the fire, and stronger 





we are, and a great many of them, for the work that we are 
deserting, because, as we see it, it is beyond all hope. 

What comfort there is in the thought that, although God 
could not depend on us, we can always depend on him, and 
that, although he could always get on without us, he is will- 
ing to make use of us when we are ready to stand in his 
strength, and that he does not despair of us even when we 
despair of him! 


ADDED BOINTS. 


It is one thing to do what seems at the time the only right 
thing to do; but it is another thing to face the consequences 
of our doing. It is well that we do not always foresee what 
will come as a result of our right action; for we might shrink 
from taking the risk. 

There are times when we want to leave even our closest 
attendant behind us, in order that we may be alone with God. 
If we have got to the point where we think we are better 
than our fathers, we are quite likely to be shown how much 
mistaken we are at that point. 

A loaf of bread may be more important to an exhausted 
man than a volume of sermons. An angel knows when it is 
better to give asquare meal than a Bible, as a means of grace. 
Wherever we are, we must be ready to meet the question 
from the Lord, “ What doest thou here?” Unless we can. 
answer that question fearlessly, we are out of place. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Manitoba, at Winmnipeg.........0...-.ssseesersceses sesseees February 5-7. 
North Carolina, state, at Fayetteville..............000 March 24-26 
South Carolina, state............s00ssssssseeseeees March 31 to April 2 
RN MEM ea icanite cotercees acs sseds evsdbdées soviey sckagvdbeblian April 7-9 
BI caactchisnsscigebosiciis sovvosihs dasipiend tnbinieg April 14-16 
Georgia, state, at Columbus... ..........66 cesses ceeeeeeeed April 21-23° 
Mississippi, state, at Greenville...........cc600 cscceessseee April 28-30- 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans.......... 0.0... cscsssees seeee May 5-7 
BD, CERGB idacicde coenssdsctovese cosecioe sosncnees assisnnes shots May 12-14 
Kansas, state, at Emporia. .....scccseccssseccee ovcccece socses May 12-14 
CRU, GOOG, BO TEIIIII cssssece connse csnsesens snccsnboseiertans June 2-4 


Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president International Primary Union, 
and William Reynolds, superintendent of organization of the 
International Association, expect to attend all the Southern 
conventions, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S 
. EXAMINING BOARD. 


BY JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D. 


The only method of elevating and improving the Sun- 
day-school work is by improving the standard of teach- 
ing. The history of the pragress of education is the 
story of increasing and improved facilities for the train- 
ing of teachers. A large proportion of our Sunday- 
school teachers to-day are qualified for their task of 
teaching the word of God. There is a large proportion 
of our teachers who have not these qualifications, In 
order to encourage the competent teacher, and to stimu- 
late the incompetent, there has been established a per- 
manent Examining Board, which offers to teachers to 
examine them upon their qualifications for Sunday- 
school work, Such stimulus and encouragement are 
afforded to our teachers in the secular schools, Where 
is the state that has not its examining board, with fixed 
standards for several grades, and which, after examina- 
tion, grant certificates that secures the persons obtaining 
them positions in the public schools of that state?) We 
do not claim that a poor teacher can be transformed into 
a good one by an examination; nor do we claim that we 
can invariably test the tact and adaptation of any person 
for Bible teaching. We do claim that an examination 
of the teachers of the Sunday-school, properly conducted, 
will have an educational effect in developing a spirit of 
study toward better preparation for Bible study and Bible 
teaching, and toward greater efficiency in the work. 

For these reasons representatives of the Sunday-school 
work of the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, 
and Presbyterian churches, have joined together to form 
an examining board for Sunday-school teachers; namely: 

Rev. Dr. C. R. Blackall, Editor, Baptist Publication 
Society, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Rev. G. M, 
Boynton, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, Congre- 
gational House, Boston ; Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Sunday-school Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; Rev. J. A. Worden, D.D., Superintendent of Sab- 
bath-school and Missionary Work for the Presbyterian 
Church, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The following will constitute the topics of the exami- 
nation : r 





forces than these, are his, So, also, he has betier men than 


1. The Bible: its books, its writers, its versions, ite 
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geography, its history, its biography, its institutions, its 
doctrines, its ethics, and the evidences of its divine origin 
and authority. 

2. The Sunday-school: its object, its best methods of 
organization and management. 

8. The teacher: his qualifications, means of prepara- 
tion, and methods of work. 

The examination cannot be exhaustive upon any of 
hese subjects, but will test the teacher’s knowledge of the 
5‘. and his intelligence upon the principles of Sun- 
« j-school work. 

In order to exhibit the range and requirements of the 
examination, a series of specimen questions, not those 
of the regular examination, but covering substantially 
the same ground, is given at the end of a printed cir- 
cular, which may be had free upon application to any 
member of the board. 

The plan of examination will be as follows: 


1. Each applicant for the examination will send his name and 
address, with the fee of one dollar, to the secretary, Rev. 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. All appli- 
cations will be duly registered in the office; and the questions 
of the examination will be sent in a seajed envelope, which is 
not to be opened until the student is prepared to be examined. 

2. The envelope is to be opened only in the presence of a wit- 
ness, who shall certify in writing, upon the blank preparéd for 
the purpose, that he was present throughout the examination, 
that the student received no assistance whatever, and that the 
questions were all answered at one sitting; that is, with no in- 
terval in which any help could be obtained. For witness at 
the examination a pastor, superintendent, or teacher is desired, 
though any responsible person will be accepted. It will be 
admissible for a normal class to receive the examination to- 
gether under the supervision and in the presence of its instruc- 
tor, and for a number of teachers to receive it at one time 
under the charge of the superintendent or some person appointed 
by him. But in ail cases the witness must be some person 
who is not at the same time taking the examination. 

8. When the student has completed his paper, it is to receive 
the signature of the witness, and then to be sealed with the 
questions and returned to the office of the secretary. No copies 
of the examination questions are to be taken by those receiving 
them, for any purpose whatever, and none are to be sent out 
except from the secretary’s office directly tothe student. Each 
copy sent out will be numbered, and must be returned to 
the secretary’s office within two months after having been re- 
ceived; consequently, it should not be applied for until the 
applicant is ready for the examination. 

«4, The papers will be examined by a member of the board, 
and if seventy per cent of the answers are found correct, thee 
successful student will receive, without further charge, the en- 
graved certificate of the examining board, a handsome diploma 
suitable for framing. This will be sent to the address of the 
student unless otherwise directed; but members of the same 
class, or of the same school, can have their diplomas sent to 
their teacher, superintendent, or pastor. In many places a 
“Commencement” might be held, when addresses may be given, 
papers read by members of the class, and the diplomas con- 
ferred upon those entitled to receive them. 


Philadelphia. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice ‘n these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing fic a the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
M@els, Anaouncements of new books, either by circular or by 


personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) ’ 





NEW ENGLAND FOLK-LIFE* 


There can be little question that the most significant 
and promising element in the American literature of the 
past twenty years has been the production of short stories 
of the actual life of the people in various parts of the 
country,—on the Maine sea-coast; in the White, or Adi- 
rondack, or Tennessee mountains; by the great lakes of 
the middle west; in the cafions of the Pacific slope; or 
by the mouth of the Mississippi. Those who, like 
Sarah O. Jewett, Roses Terry Cooke, Philander Deming, 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, Bret Harte, “Charles 
Egbert Craddock,” Mary E. Wilkins, or George W. 
Cable, have best succeeded in this important line of 
work, have been those who have viewed the real, how- 
ever homely, in the light of the true ideal,—the ideal of 
friendship, charaéter, self-sacrifice, aspiration, and duty. 
Precisely this has been the method of Mrs. Annie 





Trumbull Slosson, who is the equal of those just named, 
in her deliberate and slowly elaborated literary art, and 
who is unsurpassed among them in her perception of the 
great verities of life and destiny underlying the common- 
place. 
Mrs. Slosson finds standing* out against the back- 
ground of shrewd and wide-awake New England life 
a type of character which, at some one point, has 
lost hold of the dividing line between the actual and 
the imaginary. These people are not of unsound 
mind, and in most things they are as practical and 
matter-of-fact as their neighbors. But they are 
recognized.as being a little off the line of broad- 
daylight thinking on some one subject; and their 
peculiarity is not only tolerated, but rather relished as 
furnishing a contrast to the rather conventional and 
sturdy intelligence of their neighbors. This character- 
istic was not, indeed, wanting in some of the ablest of 
New-Englanders. Mr. Hutton observes it in Hawthorne, 
whom he calls “the ghost of New England,” and notes 
that all his stories seem to be written in an atmosphere ‘ 
illuminated only by moonlight. The same is true, in a 
different way, of some of Longfellow’s work, notably his 
“Hyperion.” What these great minds show of a dispo- 
sition to escape from a world of excessive factuality, is 
here shown in minds of lesser power, in which their own 
fancies acquire a mastery not possible in a man of the 
fundamental sanity of genius. With the marked variety 
of pathos, humor, and cheeriness, in these several stories, 
there is this common element of an abnormal idiosyn- 
crasy of character which runs through them all, and 
gives the book a certain unity of plan and purpose. 

In “ Botany Bay” and “Deacon Pheby’s Selfish 
Natur’” there is an artistic exhibit of psychical pro- 
cesses under the influence of a lofty ideal of being, 
which is an important contribution to the world’s litera- 
ture of the heart. ‘Aunt Randy” deserves a high 
place in the sphere of spiritual lessons from the realm 
of nature. “ Butterneggs” is a very clever caricature 
of the nonsense talked about, heredity by Herbert 
Spencer and some of his school. “How Faith Came 
and Went” is a prose poem, which leaves the mind 
wondering, as after a reading of Coleridge’s weird 
masterpiece. This story, indeed, with which the book 
opens, shows the writer’s genius as.an artist as well 
as any in the collection. It is a noteworthy fact, too, 
that this story won special praise abroad, on its first 
appearance in an American periodical, The Spectator, 
of London, speaking, in 1887, of the superiority of 
American short stories over those of English writers, 
said: “To mention but a single example, we recall read- 
ing in Harper’s Magazine, about two years ago, a short” 
story entitled ‘How Faith Came and Went,’ from the 
pen of an entirely unknown author, which seemed to 
excite no special attention, but which, had it appeared in 
one of our periodicals, would certainly have been singled 
out by critics and readers as a production of remarkable 
genius and beauty.” 

Mrs. Slosson, with all her intimate knowledge of folk- 
life in New England and New York, is never forgetful that 

“Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things, 
There alway, alway something sings,” 


It is this perception and presentation that give their 
chief value to such stories as “ Fishin’ Jimmy” or “A 
Speakin’ Ghost,”—not that in these, or the other best con- 
tents of the book, the characters and scenes are neces- 
sarily low, but that, whatever the life portrayed, the 
author, with reticent art, presents the inner as well as 
the outer, and the external as revealing the soul. That 
combination of pathos and humor in perception and por- 
trayal, which is so marked a characteristic of many of 
these pages, is worth more than ail the linguistic extrava- 
ganzas or pale pessimism which may pass for “ realism,” 
here or in Europe. 





On no subject has there been a more general currency 
of facts which are not facts than the early history of 
India. Partly this is due to the eminently unhistorical 
charatter of the Hindoo mind. People who regard the 
occurrences of broad daylight as no more real than the 
dreams of the night, are not likely to spend their strength 
on making historical records of any kind. So we have 
from India the religious hymns, the philosophical specu- 
lations, the superstitious charms of the early Aryan con- 
querors, but no record of what occurred either before, 
during, or after the invasion. In fact, we must come 
down to the year A.D. 1000, when the Muhammadans 
began their conquest of India, before we obtain anything 





* Seven Dreamers. 
Ulustrated, 


Annie Trumbull Sloseon. 7345 inches, 
pp. ili, 281. Harper and Brothers. 25. 


ew York: 


a great range for the imagination, and earlier ipvesti- 
gators assumed or claimed a vast antiquity for the Vedas 
and the other parts of the Hindoo sacred canon. Of late 


liams have been bringing these exaggerations under con- 
trol, and have been helping English readers to a juster 
estimate of the value of the old Hindoo literature taken 
as a whole, not merely in a selection of its best passages, 
Right in the line of this soberer tendency is the work 
prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, with personal 
assistance from both these eminent English scholars: 
Hindu Literature; or, The Ancient Books of India, 
She gives a really popular, because readable, account of 
the sacred books from the Vedas down to the Puranas, 
including the Brahamanas, the Upanishads, the Code of 
Manu, and the Epics. From the opening to the close of 
the canon is a period of about three thousand years, in 
which the beginning of our era stands about. midway 
Besides a literary analysis of the books,—that of the 
Epics being made with especial care, and the extracts 
given in verse,—there are chapters whichediscuss the 
earlier and later systems of gods, suttee, metempsychosis, 
and similar topics of especial interest to Western readers. 
The penultimate chapter on Krishna, one of the many 
incarnations of Vishnu, and the one associated with the 
highest and most.spiritual ideas of Hindoo philosophy, 
has been revised and briefly annotated by Sir, Monier 
Monier-Williams. The tone of the book is reverent, 
and its literary execution admirable. (5}<7} inches, 
pp. 428. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


The originality of investigation and the frank direct- 
ness of statement shown by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in his recent 
Scribner article on tenement-house life in New York, 
aroused interest in the announcement of his book, which, 
has now appeared under the title, How the Other Half. 
Lives. From personal observation, conducted with the 
perseverance and tact needed by the newspaper reporter, 
Mr. Riis has gathered, and here presents, many interest- 
ing, pathetic, and monitory facts concerning the extreme 
poverty, filth, or unhomelike existence of too many of 
the tenement-dwellers of New York,—omitting mention 
of those costlier tenements which are called flats. He 
ventures upon some suggestions of remedy, but the chief 
value of his chapters lies in their exposition. Itis not to 
be forgotten that no great city in the world has the narrow. 
length, and therefore the congestion, of New York; and 
that inspection, legislation, philanthropy, education, the 
elevated railroads, and the Brooklyn bridge, have done 
something to mitigate a serious condition, which, after 
all, is not growing worse.: The external appearance of 
the lowest quarters of New York is manifestly better 
than it was twenty years ago, though much remains to be 
done. The most vexatious element of the problem is the 
determination of the most ignorant and degraded and 
worst-housed to stay just where they are. Efforts to 
persuade them to live in the country are usually vain; 
and it is a frequent spectacle, in New York, to see dollar- 
a-day laborers returning to Baxter and Mulberry and 
Thompson streets from their work far out of town. Mr, 
Riis’s volume is illustrated by poorly printed pictures 
from instantaneous photographs. (8X6 inches, cloth, 
pp. xi, 304. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Price, $2.50.) 


Few Americans by adoption have so well deserved as 
Ericsson to have a full and appreciative biography. 
The Life of John Ericssof, as told by Colonel W. OC. 
Church (edftor of The Army and Navy Journal, and 
formerly of The Galaxy), is interesting equally to the 
scientist and to the ordinary student of American naval 
and political history. On the basis of materials largely 
given him by the distinguished inventor and his execu- 
tors, the author has prepared an authorized biography 
that will not need to be rewritten as far as its materials 
are concerned; for it fully covers the jong and varied 
career of Ericsson in Sweden, England, and the United 
States. It would be well if the author would now pre- 
pare a cheap life for popular reading, resembling, in size 
and price, the volumes of the excellent English Men of 
Action series, which are models in their way. (2 vols. 
9X6 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xii, 303; xi, 857. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $6.00.) 


Not often does one find a more agreeable monograph 
than the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy’s The Greek Worid Under 
Roman Sway, from Polybius to Plutarch. The writer’s 
aim is popular rather than philosophical or profoundly 
historical; but, as readers of his previous books well 
know, he is entirely competent to treat such a subject 








like a continuous record of Indian history. This leaves 


on the basis of the first-hand knowledge here agreeably 


years, Professor Max Miiller and Sir Monier Monier-Wil- - 


utilized. The book is a good one for private students of 
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comparatively limited time for detailed 
investigation, and would be admirably 
suited for use in reading-clubs of the more 
intelligent sort, as its style is both straight- 
forward and picturesque. It is printed 
with a quiet elegance befitting the subject- 
matter. (7$><5} inches, cloth, pp. xiii, 
418. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Company. Price, $3.00.) 





Wind-blasts of more or less destructive- 
ness are regularly to be expected in various 
parts of the West, but they made disastrous 
and unheralded visits, in 1890, to the 
Eastern cities of Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, and Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
There is more than a local interest, there- 
fore, in the theme of such popular expo- 
sitions as that of The Tornado, by Professor 
Hazen, of the United States Signal Office. 
Some of his conclusions are questioned or 
denied by German scientists, but in most 
respects his readers will follow his pages 
with advantage. (74> 5} inched, cloth, pp. 
v, 148. New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 
Price, $1.00.) 


The only criticism that need be made 
upon Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s pleasing 


sides of the ocean, 


gathered and published in book form, after 
mi 


Hence the service rendered 


argument. 
ment.’’— The Moravian, 


decided opin 
the basis'of 


j weight, and are fitted to be so helpful to all candid 


ment, brilliant in wit, full o: 
faults.”—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. 





That it is just as good for their fathers and 


the critics have brought against it, Perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used 
this book. Those an 4 


are the convictions of such a representative layman regarding it. 


Gladstone to his American readers. 


Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
by a special arrangement with their eminent author. These articles on the Bible, 
by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on both 


“The series of articles under this title, written by the eminent ex-premier for The Sunday School 
Times, attracted much attention when appearing in the issues of that pope They have now been 
4 ng revised by their author. hi 
not pretend to be a specialist in theology, his prominent position as a man of wide learning and fore- 
ost classical scholarship, no less than his fame as a statesman, give peculiar —— bye apol 
monograph which he may deem it wise toissue. Men of the world will listen to him res} bis 
arguments beyond those of a man whom they may suspect of professionalism in his defense of the faith, 
to the cause of truth is peculiarly acceptable. In certain details cautio 
theologians might. indeed, dissent from one or two of the con 
Yet these flaws are far more jhan counterbalan 


lst Mr. Gladstone does 


ons which he makes for the sake 
by the strength of the general argu- 


“O ri 1 subjects his very name carries weight; and, fortunately, he is a man not only of 
A op! oy but of very solid Ssuvictionn. This ‘Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture’ is written 

upon praating to the ptostes all he can possibly 

holding firmly all the essentials of belief.”—7'he Sun, Baltimore. 

“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain respects, 
that have lately been made to the discussion relative to the divine inspiration and aw oO 
Scriptures, It is not because Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, omens his learning gy 4 
reat, but of his broad intelligence, his vast and varied experiences in and h' 
fadicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftiness of personal character, that his words have 


y ask as to age, text, andauthorship, and yet 
most valuable, contributions 
thority of the 


uman affairs, 
and really earnest inquirers,””—7he Advance, 


“The book | ked by the liar beauties belonging to the gifted author, It isrich ina 
ri m wits re vastel illustrations, wide and phil 


osophic in thought. And it also has 
e: 


“The Hon. William 3 Gindnone.98 a man among men, stands second to no living man 
He is a great man, a br mah, and a wise man. 
gounsties When such a man, busy with the great and _ grave questions of state, finds time to take up 
other topics, it is wise te listen. During the past year, Mr. Gladstone has furnished a series of articles 
upon ‘ The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture’ to The Sunday School Times. The bandsome volume 
now published contains this entire series, oapther with Cem my A ne 7 ee = 

. Itis a book which every young man and young woman wou e wiser an 
Tee it is Ju p00 father facthers, remains true.’’—7he Datly Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which 


o living statesman has so many who heed hia 


to “better purpose than in the writing of 


o have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are anxious to learn what 
A book of 358 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr, 
Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books, | 








volume of Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine 
is, that it is very much like its deservedly 
praised predecessors by the same author- 
artist. Mr. Gibson is an agreeable writer, 
while as a limner of birds, flowers, foliage, 
and landscape, he has a delicate and yet 
strong manner of his own, which has given 
him a distinct place in that important 
division of American art which is proffered 
in our best holiday books or illustrated 
thagazines, (9X6 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 194. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $3.50.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many nab ge expire, it is 
impossible to state accwrately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 

required, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to tuke a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for & year, or a uniform amount Of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far ag it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, . 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





A sudden change of weather will often brirfg 
on a cough. The irritation which induces 
coughing is quickly subdued by Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches, a simple and effective remedy 
for all throat troubles. Price, 25 cents per box. 





For dyspepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. F. H. Welty, Hamilton, Va., says: 
“T have tried it frequently and always with 
most satisfactory results, Nothing is equal to 
it for treatment of dyspepsia and various com- 
plications resulting from disorders originating 
in the stomach. I consider it invaluable,” 





For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 





















































one which he would let alone. Itis prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
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A Pointer for Teachers. 
Send your address and number of Schol- 
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Lowest prices. Send for catalogues. book in existence for religious work and 
By F. N. PeLovusper, D.D. 
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WEDDING BELLS 


Should peal forth merrily, when the bride and ™m 
have read and re-read Dr. Tal 

entitled “The Marr Ring,” comprising 15 choice 
sermons, covering a wide m 
able gift-book. tifalls . 
Price, $1.00; free. FUNK & WAGNALILS, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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s. 
By Georcs F. Pentecost, D.D. Bound in 
neat cloth. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Most Worthy Books for Purchase 
CHOICE AND: POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 


33 songs—each one a gem. Price, $1 in heavy paper, 
$1.25 in boards, and §2 in gilt binding. 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 


A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of the vest 
mcosins | sateeoest — bright, s aries words, 

songs. Price, $1.00 in heavy paper, boards, 
and tin gilt binding. ” 





CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 


Song Classics, Vol. 1. ° - 50songs. ) g 
Song Classics, Vol. 2. ° Be. g 
Song Classics. Low Voices. ° a. ine ] : 
Choice Sacred Solos. P ° _ eo 
Choice Sacred Solos. Low Voices. 40 “ waza 
Classic, Baritone,and Bass, . 33 “ aie 
Classic Tenor Songs. > oe 3 a 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 115 “* aa8 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS, by a 
Piago Classics. Vol.l. . 44 pieces. | 4 
Piano Classics. VYol.2 . = a 
Ciassical Pianist. 2 gee 
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Popular Dance Collection. 
Popular Piano Collection. 
Operatic Piano Collection » l9operas. < 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK ot Eminent Com- 
POSERS. A handsome and useful book, $1.00, é 


Any book mailed, postpaid, Jor retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given ah good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The. volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 

THE STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 
edditional. _ Dessay 


T 
ommenelitica masa theo fe 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Tw . : 
10 cane tito ee 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 
Address, John D: Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
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Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the ag 
e which they wish It sent, but also the one to 
which it has ne es gent. All addresses should include 
both ceunty a 
If aclub Shecsiptce is renewed by some other 
#00 than the one who sent me revious subscript: on, 
such m will oblige the publisher by stating that 
ub he subscribes for ta. ‘es the place of the one 
+ aaa 
r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the ti e paid for, unless by special request. The 
for e club will invariably be discontinued at the 
ration of the subscriptio Renewals should 
re be made early. 
ough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
Bie folicn embraced in the Universal Lh nemo nion at 
liowing rates, — include 
e scopy, one year 
} ap Fd more co one year, éebillings each. 
To ministers an matemouaeten, 
for one or more 6 copies, 6 shillings each. 


* fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
popers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 


ther singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ace po See oe address, whichever may be preferred 
@ subscr 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


or gt eg A subscriptions at the above rates, the 
:> mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


"JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O . Box 1550. 
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Caticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST ¥ 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
ts marvelouspropertiesof cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to vam = ay To of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such - Pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly sk 
“ilenes its constant use, L.. 0 the fairest com- 
Rrexien and the softest, w>itest skin within the 
psoas of the most advanced scientific knowled 
supply. It is admirably adapted to preserve t 
heal of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25¢ pared by the 
_ Drve aNd CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
&@ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 
PIMP reve blackheads, ch»pped and oily skin 


paloma by CuTicuga MEDICATED Soap. 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Ofl, b: 4 en Goclety in Palestine. Being abso- 
possessing the emollient properties 
of oliverOn Dit it it is pee for the Toilet an 

rior to a!l other a for the Teeth and Hair. 
eT is noaly perdect ly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids, If your druggist or grocer does not keep 

it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 


A. ELIPSTELN, 52 Cedar Street, New York. 








SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver 0’! with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatabie as milk. 
@hildren enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the 
little lade and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emuision after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 














UPTURE. % SEELEY’S Hard Rubber 
russes cure Ruptare i PH cura- 

nd Price Li ie - lox fled tiene oA 
@ st.” a 50-page ma on 1 cation. 
& CO., sp aledon arp lention 














THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


INVALUABLE 
in CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING, 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 
SEND fae - A he peer Care| and and Fgedingot 
DOLISER-GOODALE Co., weuerea: Mase 











AMI LY 


(ero ae 
5 cts. om CA 


rT 
pc Fat Mane 
PHILADELPHIA. Par. & 


GRATEFUL-—-con FORTING, 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough knowledgeofthe natural laws which 
by'aca the operations of digestion and nutfition, and 
ous careful application of the fine properties of well- 
ected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our eens fast 
tables with a delicate y flavored beve erage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jud 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be Ts pomey Ay ne peat strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us oy to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
pee and a properly nourished frame.’ —Civil Sesvice 
aszette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
soid od only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
EPPS & CO., [lome@opathic Chemists. 
ndon, England. 











“BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 
on 5 hare most soluble—the 


vented, tented and ie in Hol- 

imulating, butritions, much 
nerves than tea and coffee. 
Vax. HovrTen’s, take no other. [61 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Tts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully — 
== —— by thousands of housekeepers. 
t to have it on sale. Ask him ont it 

















DS wit ERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa. 
to any address a 
135 ~—e Bt of 
S elichaw FOAK 

E. W. HOYT & “to. Loe Lowell, Mass. 
B EST | Perforated 
BEST |THE PERFECTION 25° 5rs%% 
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stationer does not keep them, mention The 
Pimes, and vend 0 in stamps to Joseph Dixon 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth 








GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR SMART AGENTS, 


AS WELL AS 


DIRECT PURCHASERS. 

Send for our catalogues and sores. ihe former full 
TO THE BRIM of nag ante! IMONIALS. See 
our ea Wwita orn Consider the PRICE 
igns. YOU'LL BUY 0 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER co., 
10 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


$60 ATER 


National Type Writer Co..716, 717, & 719 Arch Bt.. Phila, 


DO YOU 
WRITE ? paper representing over S60 


Postage is 16 ct, pet I. ertetten whichis sath 


o Ay A . 
e Frank- 
Express often cheaper. fn Street, Tt. 





The Best, 
Be 





If so, and desire fashionable 
writing- -paper at reasonable 
prices. ask your stationer for 

oston Linen, 

Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 

send 3 two-cent stamps for 














COMBINING 5ARTICLE 
= OF FURNITURE . 








SCROLL SAWS. TOOL CHESTS. 


GENUINE AMERICAN CLUB SKATES, 


PECK'S Sx 
et ShATE PD 








Send for Catalogue. 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., L’t’d, 
607 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





On EASY 


Af BICYCLES: SUT. 


bo tt a betes 
Steel Cooking 


utensils are a new invention; their 
trade mark is “NEY a good 
name, for you can em, an 
they are clean, light, sweet, e 
wholesome. No more taste of pre- 
viously cooked food, no more 
no more warping. Write for illus 
trated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


*S> WE WILL PAY <a 


$90 =. 


HIRES’ ROOT BEER 


Best Poem 
bie 8 per ng ty eno 


THE CHARLES ©. HIRES co. 








117 & 119 Arch Street, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


POESY. 


(Samuel W. Detialé, in The ew School Times 
for August 8, 885. } 


What did they call the poet, then, 
In the old, old days when the world was new? 
Was it not Maker”? Ah, you men! 
You thought the dreams of the world were 
through ! 


They never are through, the lovely dreams ; 
Never, while life and love are here! 

While the thing that is, is the thing that seems, 
And the thing that is far is ever near. 


And time comes back from other lands, 
And faces mingle, and tears are shed; 
And moments are left for clasping hands; 
And the living laugh on the graves of the dead, 


Yes, he isthe Maker still, the man 

Who builds of nothing ‘his airy rhyme; 
The only being who dare and can 

Uplift to something a weary time! 


And Science gathers, and Learning waits, 
And earth is older, and tears are more— 
But here the Maker, "before the gates 
Of Eden, peers through the open door. 
a 


Another world, and another will! 

And old things perish, aud new things rise! 
And he is the poet, now ‘and still, 

Who sees, as of yore, in Paradise! 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


[By Professor F. A. March, LL.D., L.H.D.] 


The mother tongue has very peculiar 
relations and functions. It is theschoiar’s 
true foster mother. There are four prin- 
cipal uses in studying it: 1, to understand 
what is suid in it; 2, to speak it well; 3, 
to write it well; 4, to master English lit- 
erature; and there are three remoter ends: 
1, scientific mastery of the language; 
2, knowledge of language in general; 3, 
general culture. 

The high-school teacher should care- 
fully teach good conversational habits, 
should be a model and censor at once, 
He should give attention to conimon errors 
of speech. Translations from foreign lan- 
guages are good, recitation by topics is 
good, so is learning pieces for declama- 
tion. There should be much practice in 
writing, in the kinds of writing students” 
are likely tu need, —business letters, de- 
scriptions of meetings, persons, places, 
written examinations in school studies, 
and the like. The ‘study of the master- 
pieces of literature is more than all this. 
The language of such master é pees is not 
common speech. It is shaped to peculiar 
forms by men of genius. 1 he main object 
in the study of it is to rethink the thoughts’ 
of those men of genius, This is the rich- 
est birthright of a cultivated race. The 
youth who, if they had no classic speech, 
could do snore | better than tend ma- 
chines, or watch birds and bugs to snare 
and kill them, can, by means of speech, 
rise almost in childhood to the highest 
thoughts of all the ages before them. It 
is the best birthright of an American to 
think the thoughts of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Webster, Newton, Milton, hakespeare, 
Chaucer, and the Bible. 

This study, the study of literature, is 
the study which this paper proposes. And 
it urges a particular kind of study of 
literature. 

One way of studying the great master- 
pieces is by rapid p tae, tee reading, 
A teacher who feels the beauties of a pas- 
sage will read it,with expression, will 
direct attention to beautiful thoughts, 
figures, and idioms ; quote similar pasgages, 
perhaps, from other authors; tell anec- 
dotes of admiration, and repeat admirin 
criticism ; have choice pashgebebentdiel 
to memory, and repeated with feeling. 
Such appreciative reading, comment; and 
memorizing may be made a delightful 
introduction to literature, and to some 
biographical and bibliographical knowl- 
edge of authors and books. 

suppose such is the purpose of those 
colleges which publish lists of novels, 
poems, literary essays, and the like, chang- 
ing each year, upon which they require 
examinations. They mean to promote the 
reading of good books in the schools above 
board instead of under the desks, as the 
used to be read. This is all good. t 
is certainly good as listening to music is 
good; it makes one feel good. Butit is 
only preliminary to the thorough study 
intended in this paper, which is aimed at 
in the provision, that the books for ex- 
amination shall be of moderate size and 





few in number. The purpose is to have 
the books studied word by word, clause by 
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clause, sentence by sentence, as the Greek 
and Latin text-bogks are studied in good 
schools,—each word studied etymologi- 
eally and in its connection so as to compre- 
hend its meaning, each clause and sen- 
tence studied in its connection so as to 
repeat the train of thought of the author. 
Knowledge of English consists mainly of 
knowledge of the precise meaning of words, 
in distinction from knowlege of grammati- 
cal forms. The grammatical forms are 
few in number and their uses simple. 
Mistakes in speaking or writing English 
are usually mistakes in the meaning of 
words, either in their general meaning or 
in the denotation, the particular objects to 
which they may be idiomatically Ft 

Few persons except teachers of English 
in colleges have any adequate notion of 
the rareness of accurate knowledge of the 
meaning of English words. I heard for 
years the same class, college juniors, in 
the same term, in a play of Shakespeare 
and a Greek classic, and I found they 
made more mistakes about the, exact 
meaging in English than in Greek. And, 
after all, that is what one might expect, 
because ‘they never had been tau the 
os of the English words. ick 
up English from the first. N meee | de nes 
words tous, We gradually get thé deno- 
tation of names of common material ob- 
jects and acts somewhere near right, but 
often we cannotdefinethem. I have seen 
persons at a Thanksgiving dinner unable 
to discriminate pie and pudding; and 
learned persons often criticise athletic 
contests who do not know the difference 
between walking and running. Mere 
abstract terms and names of complex con- 
ceptions and idioms float vaguely in most 
minds, having such notions attached to 
them as the words with which they are 
usually connected suggest. 

Our habit is to hear and remember the 
words of a sentence without thought till 
the sentence is complete, and then per- 
haps make > in the thought a very gen- 
eral result, which neglects half the words, 

There is no more delightful discipline 
than that of clearing up these-vague no- 
tions, definining them, and nailing them 
down with their words, so as to make the 
scholar confident master of his thought. 
This is the work of a Socrates. It is the 
preparation for all progress in advanced 
thinking, or for original writing. There 
is much talk about reading Latin and 
Greek as we do English. There ought to 
ve more about learning to read English as 
we do Greek. 

It is sometimes objected to verbal study 


of classics that it destroys our love of 


them; and there is teaching to which the 
objection applies. But it is certain that 
for profound and worthy love and admira- 
tion, minute and profound study, long 
continued and often repeated, is the great 
need. Philological study, used as-means 
of clearing up, enriching, and impressing 
the thought and the merits of the style, 
instead of making students hate the au- 
thors studied, makes them rejoice in them 
and remember them forever... “What a 
treat it would be to teach Shakespeare to 
a good class of young Greeks in regenerate 
Athens,” said Dr. Arnold; “ to dwell upon 
him, line by line and word by word; and 
80 to get all his pictures and thoughts 
leisurely into one’s mind, till I verily 
think one would, after a time, almost give 
out light in the dark, after having been 
steeped, as it were, in such an atmosphere 
of brilliance.” - 

It is suggested that the same books be 
used year after year.. Many bright young 
teachers object to this. They like a fresh 
book every year. Perhaps this is a good 
way to tell which schoolmasters like 
ig and which like reading new 

To go over and over the same 


othe is very desirable, if the teacher is | 7 


a true teacher, loving and studying the 
wale of imparting, of making’ scholars 
think the thoughts of the author. He 
will accumulate illustrations, see new 
beauties, see what to emphasize, what 
difficulties to remove, gain prompt and 
vivid expression, just as an orator or lec- 
turer does, or a teller of good stories. 
The teacher has a fresh audience in each 
new class. Again, if the books are per- 
manent, the best books will be likely te 
be chosen. Excellent editions will be 
repared by eminent teachers, with the 
best notes and other apparatus. There is 
said to be dense eons of good methods 
of teaching English. Teachers, like other 
persons, are imitative. When definite 
permanent courses are established, great 
teachers will propagate themselves, and 
excellent modes of teaching will become 
traditional in English just as they are in 
Latin and Greek. 








F those 200,000 Estrry Orcans 
were placed on top of each 
other they would make a-very high 
column. To realize how high take 
Mt. Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world, 29,000 feet high ; put 
on top of that the highest moun- 
tain peaks of Bolivia and Chili, 
about 23,000 feet ; on top of that 
the highest peaks on the east coast 
of Africa, about 20,000 feet; on 
top of that place Mt. Popocatepetl, 
18,000 feet; on top of that place 
Mt. Orizaba, the twin of Mt. Popo- 
catepetl, 18,000 feet ; on top of that 
put Mt. St. Elias, also about 18,000 
feet ; on top of that Mt. Blanc, the 
highest of the Alps, 15,732; on top 
of that the highest peaks of the 
Pyrenees, about 11,000; on top of 
that the highest mountains of Geor- 
‘gia, about 6,703; on top of that 
Mt. Washington, 6,285 ; on top of 
that the highest mountains of Aus- 
tralia, 7,000 feet; and all of these 
great and wonderfully high moun- 
tains of the world, placed one on 
top of another, would only make’ a 
mountain peak less than one fifth 
of the height of the 200,000 Esrzy 
Orcans, 











To my greft 
surprise and delight, however, 


fail rapidly. 


HE Late Hon. John heath, Aenuvton’ ~ 
Great Shipbuilder, Lived Wholly on 
for Two Months. 


“For more than two months past, the nature of the disease from which my 


BOVININE 


His Son, Stephen W. Roach, in a Letter, said; 


father was suffering has totally precluded the use of aolid food, and it was at first 
feared that, from inability to administer proper nourishment, his strength would 


BOVININE 


a palatable, highly condensed form, easily assimilated under all conditions.” 


has been able to supply that 
need of the system, being in 
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'THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 





SEEDS, 
BULBS, 
HARDY 
PLANTS |*" 5 2 


HELENA, 


ti 


The enormous amount of funds invested by the 
citizens of Helena in yn induced by 
the abnormal ay are therefrom 

rm capital het tional oppor 











loaves open for Baste: 


VERY thing for Home planting POST-PAID TO YOUR 
DOOR, if you plant ROSES, FLOWERS, or SEEDS of any 
kind—Write to-day for OUR NEW GUIDE FREE, You 

.| will find it interesting, and useful, it is crowded full of the NEW- 

EST and CHOICEST NOVELTIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 

and tries to tell just what you want to know. Our customer’s 

Interest is our Interest—that’s our motto—and we want to 

serve you whether your order is small or large. 


THE DINGEB & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa, 


IMPROVED 


nrnorr INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-Regulat- 
ines, Seskre ucrteos oeetes 
of fortile ¢ atl cost ny r 


Circulars free. fatcber, "Mond Se: for las Cutalogie. 


are the best for all soils nda 
Salzer’s Seeds climes, being northern grown 
vigorous, and full of life. Send 5 cents for e egent 
SALZER, La Oro pits coheses lates pom nature. JOH 


EDS: et se colo 10e.; & 
SEEDS: 2 Aly be OCOm FULLEH & cone ot 
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unities real te 8, 

which, Wille absolutely safe, yveld ipoomies ng 
ually. Real Es 

is constantly op tae bavense n value as the result 

the history of 


vertavente sy be lnyety saymented witnoat Ate 

ni a Ww 8 

indftl the prine! to t locality Offering wider 
portunities. 

A visit to Helena will demonstrate the truth of thts 
statement and convert the most incredulous, 

For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
${,500,000 TRUST CO, Sid0,600 


100,000 
DENVER, hn R, 
First Mortgage Loans 


and Cold Debentures. 
Branch Offices : State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
Rialto Bdg., Boston; Bullitt Bdg., 











CORNISH filustrated catalogue, Mailed free 


ORGANS °° sce... wa. 


Great installment offer. Sead tor 


Puls, Ae Cornhill and ‘Lloyds, London, Ene. 
DO YOU WANT RITE “te 
MONEY? W F. |. WHITNEY, 
WORK? St. Paul, Minn., 
HEALTH? and say just what 





CHURCH 


170 TREMONT STREET, _ BENTO ‘ON, ms ANG, 


arce’ , A,X, - 


da Weekly Pa; 





ticulars, Address Hs. DeLAND, DeLand, Plori 


wnan ORANGE GROVE in 
wn a HOME in 
Great iarentns at ye 
and 


e Helen. #25 poy yments and upwards 
TER purchasers. For 
ion and Circulars, AND full * 


you desire, and en- 





Descriptive Crecutars| A FARM? swer will be sent 
ORCANS ON APPLICATION. A HOME? free, together with 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. BUSINESS? maps & publications. 
\JOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. 
monuaaToN mes ecient | | AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


ses and 10 Wainet Street, Philadelphia. 


"OVER 250,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail 
ure of cropsnever known. Bestal)l-the-yearclimatein 
the world, — ted to all kinds of farming. Plenty 
of water. rices, and aseseally liberal terms. 
Cc, Py oR ndCom.C.& N. W.R y, ———_ Ti 














SEEDS HES: aa ) 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 





All about the best Seeds and how to w them sent 

free, W. ATLEE BURPEE co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Savings & Loan 


. OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
ASSETS, - S500. 900- 
Pit late inepoction First Menenis a caly, nd 


‘e Se ists ow O 
GGecuritcates | YY sertiicates 


Monthly tectgiaent Certificates for Savings. 


$ | 00 to $ l, 00 with this association will 


ae wcorty Three Times 
el. much as in any ordinary savings bank. 

Money can be withdrawn at 30 days’ notice, Circular /ree, 
H. F, NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office, 
__ 833 Drexel Buliding, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For exampie of its operation, address the com- 


pany, giving your age. 
FARMS 


VIRGINI FREE CATALOCUE 


R.B.CHAFFIN & CO. RICHMONDVA 


Ww 4nan ‘LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne 
braska, loans money in Nebraska for persons 
East, and makes it net them 6 to 9 per cent, For 
details and references, write for circular. 


'E ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 


Wy 0 Mi E ASS CIATION 

















Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture Frames, etc. 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Law eeee anf 
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NORTHERN INVESTMENT CO. 


GEORGE LEONARD, Presipent. 


until February 1, 1891, 


Parties desiring to purchase stock can cut this advertisement out and fill in their 
name and number of shares wanted, or fill out similar order and send it, with check 
for amount gesired, and stock will be forwarded at once by registered letter. Ad- 


Gress George Leonard, as above, for full particulars. 


Authorized Capital, 
PAR VALUE STOCK, $100 


“AA. HOWE, TREASURER, 
Dividend first five years, payable quarterly, tw. coupon, and collectable through 
any National Bank. Payable at Traders’ National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dividends will increase in amount after coupons are all paid. Company owns Real 
Fstate costing $800,000. Present value about $900,000. @tock sells at par ($100 per share) 





Annual 


COUPON. 
Name os 
IE cinnnestinsccersrccsisasceescsnnpmasenccscemenegetd ee BUate........ccccssceses 
Please mention this paper. SRO 60 GR cpercscteretetetnecqneseetnneecestinnnecnbtnenatttiintnsinaion 
$20,000,000. | Number of Shares. esenecnagseosstenannnnece con vsss ss seecennnn 








PER SHARE. 


| 
G: i 
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Dividend 


experience. George Leonard 


of Real Estate, about $600, 


The Massachusetts Real Estate Co., ae pai 
Boston Investment Co., capital paid 


— OFFICE: Rooms 7-11, 246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


This company purchases and hold perpetually nothing but strictly central Bust- 
ness Real Estate in large and or 


wing cities. Its officers are men of large business 
lso General Agent for two other similar companies. 
in about $1,000,000. Surplus, $106,000. 


, $2,000,000. Surplus, including a 


























Make Check payable to GEORGE LEONARD. 






Re PO 
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“Faith, they say Sapolio makes labor aisy. I 
wish I'd some of it wid me now.” 


SAPOLIO 


lightens all kinds of labor in cleaning, but it won’t 
‘wash clothes or split wood. 

Sapolio is a solid, handsome cake of hovescheaning 
soap, which has no equal for all vet What wil exc 

laundry. To use it is to value-it. at will cones? 
, it will clean pai hs bright, and 
ve the ors, tables and shelves a “new app a. 
the 


O’NEILL, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, Mow York. 





April 1. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
CATALOGUE. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons that the 
Spring Edition of our Ilustrated Catalogue, illustrating 
and describing our many departments, will be ready about 
Sent free of charge upon application. 
name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


Send in your 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th and 2ist STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








eu take the grease off the dishes and 
pans. You can scour the knives and forks wit it an 

ke the tin things shine brightly. The wash-basin, the 
ay even the greasy kitcher-sink will be as clean as 


ne if se Sapolio, One cake will prove all we 
ae. ; deer. henmalaioner and try it. ware of imite- 
tions. Theré is but one — No, 22. 





_DRY GOODS. 


The NEW INDIA SILKS 


We have just received several cases of 
new and elegant designs in Rich Printed 
and Jacquard India Silks, our latest im- 
portatious, and have opened them for im- 
mediate sale. 

A noticeable feature of the assortment is 
the large number of Black Grounds, figured 
in flowered patterns of most beautiful col- 
orings; and of Light Grounds with designs 
of bud, vine, or spray, in choicest and most 
delicate half-tones. 

The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, is un- 
excelled for durability and gracefulness in 
drapery. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Ilth Street, 
New York. 








ean fast’ 
B ACK STOCKINGS. 
P. Robinson Co, Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feetor Fade 


Cua. 


oat mead Street, Chicago; 

20 Temple Place, Boston ; 
61 By we Av., Cleveland. 0. 
Face St., Cincinnati, 0. 

a for price-list. 


DRY GOODS, etc. 
es cheerfully sent. Send for price ge | a ony 
TDing needed for for wear or home decorat 
HEWS & SONS, reokiya, i . we 
Dr. WaRNER’s CELEBRATED CoRa- 
tine Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country 2:one. 


I ADIES, « send your name and address, plainly 


Beocats 














Soren on a postal card, for latest terms. VAN 
RSET Co., 22 Clinton Place, New York. 


mgt: EVER READY.” 
nk DRESS STAY fewis 


View but = 
PSILANTI ORESS STAY MFG. TA Ypsilanti, Michiga 


ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
od address pinialy on 
to Box 551, Brock Ton, Mass. 




















SEA S ae 25 Varieties (Labeled), 
istry fee. 
posites REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D, 





school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. The ~ 
induction and practical experience, 


important as more positive means, 
beautiful and helpful, 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day | 
Every precept in its pages has been | 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: 
wthor explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it, 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-trainifg is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7%45% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ This book is not the work of 
There is as much 


Dr, Trumbull's object is, 
He respects. the individuality of 


Canvassers wanted. 
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Books 


New Issues 


every week. Catalogue, 
96 pages, free on request. 


Not sold by Dealers; prices toolow. Buy ofthe Publisher, 
JOHN B. .LDEN, 893 Pearl Street, New Yor 


Please mention 
this paper. 








with both the Common and the Revised Version 


on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, 


forty cents each. 


The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 


given in full on opposite pages. A little book 


(2}4 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed 


with side stamp in color and gold, Just the 


thing tor those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Single copy, by mai?, twenty- 
five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 














AGENTS 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


ANTED::<- 


Send for Mlustrated 
Circulars and Terme 


VANOING on i tee ef 
Beene SELES sees 





“ SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN.” 


By Josiah Allen’s Wife. Her latest and best work. 
50,000 copies sold in ten Gays. A live, nay Sot agent 
wanted in every town. Liberal toruna, tfit only 
“cents. Address, MH. J. SMITH & Pub- 
lishers, Puiladelphia, Pa... ane Cuienpe, ri. 








FOR LADIES’ AND iD CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
FRANK Ml MILLER’S ‘CROWN DRESSING. 
, $1. i. Postpaid and Regis- 
or 16 cents,—the 
Te ase a mae > Sarasota, Fis. 
ACCY KNEES | 
b) GREELY 713 W ia Washington St., pet, =— 





$500 to $1500 Rr xs" fon uN do it im any 
simpler or surer wa. No captiel or oaner tence 
JOHN WINSTON 


quired. Full particu ars free. 
CO., Publishers. Philadelphia and © 





ENTS “ oes kind, Men and Wenn, 
—s a business change, $7 
bakes pate new oh for our“ salary Sie pay eth. 


double your profits or sal 
Looe at home. Particulars 
Purchasing Agency, 5 Cooper sree. eae NY Y¥. 





aed ACENT 


fa chpoukegre Bie er 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report,*August 17, 1889. 


Highest 








EDUCATIONAL. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


sopnirtL Magi opeore So Re pr i 


sumer nai peariae iat rie 


and 
Pres. Wm. C. RTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. E. Waterman, Lebanon Soe. writes: “It 
seems to me —s a miracle that, after years of 
ommering. an now talk at's Gall or ith ease.” 

J. D. Wattles. Publisher of The Saaeee, 
es, who saw carn before and after cu 


bend for supage Pe to E. S.JOHN STON'S 


Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Con TRG canes 


and Correction,’’ with references from 


































cured, E. J, E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mi 
Europe, Holy Land, and United States. 
8 of Gaze Select Excursions bg 1891 now 
Bs ., Best ticketing facilities to all 4H, 
& Son, 940 Broadway, New York. Es biished 1844, 
A.B.&E.L.SHAW, 
3 SHAW, w, APPLIN & co. 
; puLpir 
From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOV 
CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 
Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d St,, Phila., Pa, 
THEO. C.4NAUFF COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE couwsny, 
THE LARGEST IN ae a 
General Offices and Wareroo: 
Nos. 238-244 Dean Street, ‘Philadelphia,Pa, 
Works— Newark, Delaw 
New York Office—Lincoln Building, *Onton Square. 
Musical Quality of tone. Workmanship unsurpassed, 
rices consistent with got 
rrespondence solicited 


work, 











merino. 
Manda, Toe. ay for illus. 
C. A. HART & ©O., 133 N. 34 & 


FLAGS, AND SiuNERS 


BUNNES fo, sU FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 





sco 6 os all other uses. 
» s1sco B re, Md. 
Send for Farecbeshed catalogue. 








CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUB CELEBRATED BUSNERS, 
Satisfaction geaconsens. ornosalo, Ee 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata. 
logue aly WE on ooo pees 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The best for churches, stores, or 


PANELED idee og @ ae 
CEILINGS 18 nose street. New Xork. 
eons ma 
eet | BELLS 


for 
Also BELLS. 
Price and terms free, Name this paper. 


‘@ ... PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS | 






















Card Press, $3. Circular size, 88. 
9x13 Jobber. sive. You can save 
money, > 

by printing for others. Pun for spare hours. Ty 
setting of presses —n S am 
pad to eee. ta ae ang og 





The Sunday Schoo) Times intends to admit o advertisements that are trustworth: . ,Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently Inserted, 
en) the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 




















